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World Order Sunday, Nov. 9, is an important date for early November. 
Dates later in the month are linked to December events: the start of the 
Bible-reading program looks toward Universal Bible Sunday and the tem- 
perance emphasis of World Service Sunday looks toward Commitment Day. 


World Order Sunday. Fitting use of this day will start men and women 
thinking of problems of world order in Christian terms. (See page 9.) 


World Service Sunday. The Methodist program for temperance, with em- 
phasis on the new rehabilitation program as an expression of concern, is 
theme of this day’s leaflet. 


Thanksgiving-to-Christmas Bible-Reading Program. This yearly program 
encourages Christians to turn to their Bibles each day. 


Commitment Day. “How Concerned Are You?” is the question asked of 
Methodists on this day. A new approach invites commitment and action on 
many facets of the alcohol question. (See pages 5-8.) 


Christmas for Christ emphasis. Church members are increasingly aware 
of the need to restore Christ’s birthday as a Christian observance. Sugges- 
tions on how it can be done are found on pages 3-4. 


Universal Bible Sunday. The place of the Bible at the foundations of our 
faith is recognized in services on Bible Sunday. The day also lifts up the 
work of the American Bible Society (See page 12.) 


World Service Sunday. The leaflet for this day calls attention to work in 
two fields: Bible distribution and world peace. Both are aided by World 


Service gifts. 
Student Recognition Day. While students are home from college for the 
holidays, the home church may give them recognition and encouragement. 


(See page 29.) 


Watch Night. The MYF and other church groups wili want to provide 
occasion for starting the new year in a reverent spirit. (See page 4.) 


Covenant Sunday. 


* Observance set by General Conference. 
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Bulletin Liners 


by Roy L. Smith 





Many times when we ask God to 
bless us we only mean that we want his 
approval for something we are ashamed 


of. : 


An usher who is courteous enough 
to help us find a seat in church is en- 
titled to the courtesy of being followed 
to that seat. 


It is very important to remember 
that Jesus did not commend the poor 
widow because she gave a mite, but 
because she gave a great gift propor- 
tionately. 


It is sometimes quite remarkable, 
how God can make nine tenths go 
farther than the ten tenths did. 


We are not following Christ until 
we are going with him to the ends of 
the earth. 


There are more than 5,000,000 alco- 
holics in the United States today. 


With very few exceptions alcoholics 
can be helped if they want to be helped. 


Churchmen must learn to love 
alcoholics as much as they hate alcohol 
—Caradine R. Hooton. 


The real cost of alcoholism cannot 
be measured, because no one can put a 
price tag on a broken home or a 
broken personality. 


Alcoholism is now 6 times more 
prevalent than cancer, and 11 times 
more prevalent than tuberculosis. 


Thirty-four 


have officially 
recognized alcoholism as a major health 
problem and have established programs 


states 


Epwin H. Maynarp, editor E. Harotp Monn, publisher 
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to help alcoholics. 


The total cost of alcoholism to in- 
dustry has been estimated at over one 
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billion dollars per year. 


Alcoholism goes hand in hand with 
alcohol consumption. Nearly every 
state with a high per capita con- 
sumption of alcohol has a correspond- 
ingly high rate of alcoholism. 


One man alone cannot save the 
world, but one man can try. 


The devil trembles when he enters 
a church where everyone is singing. 





Story of the Month: 


The Nurse 


from ‘Little Diomede 


Born on an island three miles from Siberia 
Lucie Okpealuk traveled a hard road to win her “RN.” 


Now she serves her people. 


by Opal L. Catlin 


Out in the narrow strip of water that 
separates Alaska from Siberia are two 
bleak islands called Little and Big Dio- 
mede. The United States owns Little 
Diomede; Russia owns Big Diomede. 
Three miles separate the two rocks. 

The Eskimo people who live on Little 
Diomede live in one village built on a 
steep rocky side. There are no modern 
conveniences. There is no physician to 
help new babies into the world or other- 
wise care for the people. In the winter the 
sea around them is frozen solid. When 
the ice goes out in the spring, some of 
the villagers come into the mainland to 
sell the ivory they have carved and the 
skins they have gathered through the 
long winter months. 

On Sept. 5, 1930, a little girl was born 
on Little Diomede Island. She shared 
the same life as other small children, but 
she was a very special little girl. She was 
to grow up to be the first of her people 
to ever become a registered nurse. Her 
name is Lucie Okpealuk. 

One summer when Lucie’s people were 
preparing to go to their Little Diomede 
after spending the summer in Nome, 
Lucie’s father had an attack of acute ap- 
pendicitis and the last boat left without 
them. The family remained in Nome 
where Lucie attended school. Later she 
went to Mount Edgecumbe—a govern- 
ment school for native Alaskans—and 
graduated from high school. There she 
won a Mae Pease scholarship to the 
Pennsylvania Hospital Training School 
in Philadelphia. 

Those first years in training were hard 
for the girl from Little Diomede. At the 
end of two years she developed tubercu- 
losis, and was sent to the Tacoma Indian 
Hospital, where she spent two more years 
getting well. Then Lucie went back. The 
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Eskimos’ battle against weather, claiming 
of a living from the Bering Sea, can build 
strength of character in their young. 
Lucie finished her training in May of 
1957 and took her state board examina- 
tion. 

As soon as she had earned enough 
money to return home, she came back to 
Nome. She is now a member of the 
Maynard-MacDougall Memorial Hospital 
staff—the first girl from Nome or Little 
Diomede to sign “RN” after her name. 

Only time will tell how many other 
girls will be encouraged to follow in her 
footsteps. Lucie now hears her little sister 
say that she, too, is going to be a nurse. 
But how many other children watch her? 
How many little patients look at her and 
dream? 

Only the years can tell. 


Begin Pioneer Projects 
To Meet Missions Needs 


Home missions specialists of Method- 
ism are starting several new and, in some 
cases, pioneer projects designed to meet 
some of the current needs of home mis- 
sions. 

These projects include training leaders 
for work with the handicapped, in the 
field of research and survey, and for 
work in the inner city and in rural 
areas. 

Staff members of the Section of Home 
Missions of the Division of National 
Missions are undertaking the projects. 
Some projects have started already, with 
others to be initiated this fall. 

Projects planned include the follow- 
ing: 

e A seminar on the inner city, to include 
an exchange of experience among inner 


city workers and a documenting of future 
needs of inner city areas. 

e A seminar on the inclusive or multi- 
racial church, centering in an exchange 
of experiences by pastors and other lead- 
ers of such churches. 

e An “experting service” for city 
churches, involving the sending of pastors 
and laymen with specific skills and suc- 
cessful experience in urban church prob- 
lems. 

e A planning conference in each district 
which has a town and country church. 
Programs will be mapped out to serve 
rural churches in a permanent and effec- 
tive way. 

e Work with the U.S. government in 
a pilot rural development program in 100 
counties. The Department of Agricul- 
ture has designated a person to work 
full-time with churches in these coun- 
ties. 

e Training schools for ministers and lay- 
men in the field of research and survey 
for churches. 

e Training managers and other execu- 
tives of local Goodwill Industries. 

e Underwriting extended research in 
the field of work with the handicapped, 
with emphasis on the “sheltered work- 
shop” as a means of vocational rehabili- 
tation. 

e Special programs for training all types 
of pastoral and lay leaders of various 
minority groups within Methodism. 

All of the new projects will be over 
and above the regular work of the Sec- 
tion of Home Missions, according to the 
Rev. Allen B. Rice, executive secretary 
of the section. Dr. Rice said the projects 
will be financed by additional funds made 
available through the increased World 
Service giving by Methodists. 


Alaska Knows the Bible 


Alaska, newest state in the Union, 
has been familiar with the Bible for many 
years. Since Empress Catherine of Russia 
sent missionaries to Alaska in 1796, the 
natives have had some parts of the Scrip- 
tures translated into their languages. 

Not until 1926, however, did the 
American Bible society begin organized 
work in Alaska. Besides supplying printed 
Scriptures, the society publishes the 
translations of missionaries working in 
the field. 

Roy Ahmaogak, a native Presbyterian 
preacher, has translated the Gospel of 
Mark and the Epistle to the Romans for 
the Point Barrow Eskimos. Of the 1,200 
people in his community, 800 can read. 
These people would like the opportunity 
of having the rest of the Gospels to read. 

A Moravian missionary, the Rev. 
Ferdinand Drebert, has translated the en- 
tire New Testament for the 6,000 
Kuskokwim Indians of the state. 
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As beer and liquor companies have 
increased their Christmas promotions 
year to year, the churches have begun 
an all-out campaign to meet those 
advertising pressures. 

By early August of 1958 liquor jour- 
nals were announcing an unprece- 
dented advertising campaign designed 
to “take advantage” of the Christmas 
season and sell more alcoholic bever- 
ages than ever. 

To help Methodist churches meet 
this particular affront to the holy birth- 
day, the General Board of Temperance 
has prepared a series of action mate- 
tials. The 1958 Christmas for Christ 
seal pictured on this page is just one of 
several items carrying the same theme. 

What can individuals and groups do 
to meet the multimillion dollar ad- 
vertising pressures and help preserve 
Christmas for Christ? Here are some of 
the suggestions: 

e Churches can encourage various 
civic groups to help work for a renewed 
emphasis on Christmas for Christ. 

e They can encourage business firms 
to hold Christmas parties without al- 
cohol. Many business firms and govern- 
ment offices purposely omit all alcohol- 
ic beverages from their office celebra- 
tions. 

e They can help discourage the giving 
of alcoholic beverages as Christmas 
gifts, especially in business circles. 

e They can work for highway safety 
by urging persons not to drink and 
drive. 

e They can call attention to the Christ- 
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mas for Christ emphasis by using seals, 
billboards, posters and car cards and 
through dramatic programs in the 
church. 

These materials have been prepared 
to help Methodist churches emphasize 
Christmas for Christ in the true spirit 
of the Prince of Peace. 


Christmas for Christ Seals, for use on 
packages, cards, letters and special mail- 
ings. 4 sheets for $1; 12 sheets for $2; 
100 sheets for $5.50; 500 sheets for 
$21.50. 


Car Cards. 11x28” for use in bus and 
streetcar advertising campaigns. 25¢ each. 

Bulletin Covers, for use by churches 
during December, printed on standard 
mimeograph paper. 100 for $3.50. 

Window Posters, for use in store win- 
dows and on bulletin boards during the 























13 5/16”’x25%4”. 30¢. 

The Pink Christmas Tree, a simple hu- 
morous play needing few props, no scen- 
ery and four characters, for presentation 
to church and civic groups. 40¢ per copy 
(no royalty). 


season. Size: 


Parties with Punch, attractive brochure 
giving recipes for beautiful non-intoxica- 
ting beverages and party tips. 50¢. 

Will Yours Be a Christmas Hollow- 
day? Leaflet for distribution to groups. 
Place them in church bulletins, special 
mailings and literature racks. 100 for $2. 


Christ and Praying Hands, an unusual 
art treatment of The Christ in prayer 
ready for framing—ideal business and in- 
dividual Christmas gift. $1. 

Special Mat Set, includes mats of the 
Christmas for Christ stamp and several 
cartoons for use in ads and publications 
during December. $1.50 per set. 








Nearly every family has some Christ- 
mas tradition which it carries on from 
year to year. 

Some build a créche or manger 
scene while others follow the English 
custom of lighting the Advent candles. 
One family puts up the same decora- 
tions year after year and although they 
are now worn and faded, they have 
deep significance for the family. Christ- 


mas would not seem to be Christmas 
without these decorations. 

Many churches have encouraged 
their families to include a period of 
worship in the Christmas festivities. 
Several churches have prepared little 
booklets of devotional suggestions for 
the week before Christmas or for the 
Sundays of the Advent season. 

Nearly 10,000 churches give their 
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people copies of Christmas Worship in 
the Home, a little folder prepared by 
the Board of Education to encourage 
Christmas worship. (THe Meruopisr 
Srory, October, page 2.) 

The 1958 edition of Christmas Wor- 


ship in the Home has a four-color pic- 


There is a growing concern on the 
part of individuals, churches, and com- 
munities for a Christian observance of 
Christmas. 

Christmas is for Christ! 

The Board of Evangelism has pre- 
pared literature to help in making 
Christmas effective in spiritual mean- 
ing and evangelistic outreach. 

The following are available: 


This Is Christmas, by G. Ernest 
Thomas. 35¢ each; 10 or more, 25¢ each. 
Just off the press. This book contains a 
theology of Christmas for laymen. 

Rediscovering Christmas, by G. Ernest 
Thomas. 50¢ each; 12 or more, 35¢ each. 
A book describing practical ways in which 
to make this a Christian Christmas. May 
be used as a Christmas gift. 

Humanity Hath Need of Thee, by 
Paul E. Martin. 25¢ each; 10 or more, 
20¢ each. Ideal for a pastor to give to his 
officials and reading laymen or for group 
leaders to give to members of their or- 
ganizations as a Christmas present. 

A Service for the Christmas Season. 
100 for $2. A complete order of worship 
using familiar Christmas hymns, carols, 
and Scriptures. Words of the hymns are 
printed. 

The Dawn of Redeeming Grace, by 
M. F. Allen. 100 for $2. A new leaflet 
emphasizing the promise of salvation in 
the coming of Jesus. (The selection of the 
Tidings Tract-of-the-Month Club for 
December, 1958.) 

The Greatest Gifts. 100 for $2. A 
four-page, two-color handout or mailing 
piece, appealing for personal dedication 
at Christmas. 

Christmas for Christ in the Home. 100 
for $1.50. A practical leaflet with sug- 
gestions for the observance of Christmas 
in the home. 
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ture of the nativity scene by Janet 
Smalley, taken from the Kindergarten 
lesson leaflet, At Church and Home. 
The service was written by Mr. and 
Mrs. Herman Will of York Center, IIl. 
Mr. Will is on the staff of the Board 
of World Peace. 


The Nativity Story in Art. 15¢ each; 
10 or more, 10¢ each. A two-color, 20- 
page booklet that tells the Christmas story 
in picture, Scripture reference, and rever- 
ent interpretation. 

Keeping Christmas, by Henry van 
Dyke. 100 for $1.50. Beautiful, two- 
color, Christmas greeting card folder, 
built around Henry van Dyke's classic 
statement. 

A Christmas Creed, by Walter Russell 
Bowie. 100 for $1.50. An_ illustrated 
leaflet containing a statement of faith. 


Display and Promotional Materials 


(Containing “Christmas for Christ” 

emblems) 

Window Cards. 5¢ each; 6 for 25¢. 
These 3-ply cards carry the appeal, “Make 
This a Christian Christmas.” 

Posters (17x22 inches). 10¢ each; 6 
for 50¢. To be used in vestibules, on bul- 
letin boards and in public places. 

Lawn Signs (5x3 feet). Four colors, 
$6 each. 

Window Stickers, in pads of 100. 100 
for 50¢. 

Auto Bumper Strips. 25 for $3.50. 
Two-color “Day-Glo” strips with the 
words, “Christmas for Christ . . . make 
this a Christian Christmas.” 

Printed Letters. 100 for $1.25. For 
churches to mail to members promoting a 
Christian Christmas observance. Uses 
“Christmas for Christ” emblem. 

Christmas Cards (with matching enve- 
lopes) 100 for $3. A folder emphasizing 
“Christmas for Christ.” 

Newspaper Mats: |-column, 15¢ each. 
2-column, 25¢ each. Large size (2-col- 
umn, 7 inches deep), 50¢ each. Usable 
for printed church bulletins. 

The above materials may be ordered 
from Tidings, 1908 Grand Ave., Nash- 


ville 5, Tenn. 


Send your order for Christmas 
and Watch Night materials now 
for early confirmation, the Method- 
ist Publishing House Audio-Visual 
Department advises. 

By Nov. 1, all pastors should 
have received the Christmas bro- 
chure listing films and filmstrips 
for Christmas programs and films 
for Watch Night. 

Since orders for these audio- 
visuals are extremely heavy, re- 
quests should be sent early and 
first, second and third choices 
should be listed. 

Mission emphasis materials are 
also much in demand and should 
be ordered well in advance of the 


date desired. 


New Year's Eve, Dec. 31, marks the 
18th birthday of the Methodist Youth 
Fellowship. 

In many Methodist churches this 
birthday will be celebrated by young 
people and adults together. 

The birthday celebration usually 
begins about 9 or 10 p.m. Recreation, 
fellowship, and refreshments are en- 
joyed by the group until about 11:30. 
A worship service follows, and the new 
year is welcomed in by the youths and 
adults in a spirit of worship, dedica- 
tion, and commitment. 

If your MYF is interested in observ- 
ing the Watch Night celebration this 
year, you will find help in the Decem- 
ber issue of Roundtable. 

Why not encourage your MYF to 
celebrate its birthday this year? 
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Any church that ‘passes by 


on the other side’ of this problem 


pays for its neglect from 


its own spiritual integrity. 


by Howard J. Clinebell, Jr. 


There is a troubled look on the pas- 
tor's face as he lays aside the article giv- 
ing new figures on alcoholism. 

The upward surging statistics are for 
him much more than _ impressive 
figures. To him they represent stark 
human tragedy on a massive scale. He 
shuts his eyes and the new figures 
trudge stubbornly through his thoughts 
—5,015,000 human beings, children of 
God, with the spiritual cancer of al- 
coholism. 

He thinks of some of the people be- 
hind the statistics—of the young execu- 
tive he tried to help the night before, 
of that man’s wife and children who 
are already being hurt by the creeping 
destruction of his alcoholism. He 
thinks of the families he knows who 
are still trying to hide an alcoholic 
problem in the dark closet of shame and 
despair, of the young adults in the 
early stages of the downward spiral 
of addiction. With determination he 
says to himself, “Our church has to do 
more about this problem! We have to 
find’ more effective ways to help!” 

Increasing numbers of church lead- 
crs, ministers and laymen, are coming 
to the conclusion reached by this pas- 
tor. They're awakening to the stag- 
gering magnitude of the problem of 
alcoholism, and becoming convinced 
that it’s a part of their church’s job to 
do something about it. They are search- 
ing for a realistic and effective program 
of action for their church and com- 
munity. This is one of the hopeful de- 
velopments in the dark picture of al- 
coholism, for only in a church where 
the leaders are informed and aroused 
will anything significant happen. 


You'll Meet Resistance 


Even a minister who is convinced 
that helping alcoholics and their fami- 
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lies is the church’s job, will have the 
problem of motivating the group who 
should be responsible for action—the 
commission on Christian social rela- 
tions or the temperance committee. 

Here are some of the resistances he 
may encounter: 


1. “Let AA do it.” 

Alcoholics Anonymous is the most 
effective approach to alcoholism ever 
devised. It is unquestionably the pas- 
toral counselor's most valuable referral 
resource for alcoholics, as the Al-Anon 
Family Group is for relatives of alco- 
holics. But it is unrealistic to expect 
these groups to stem the rising tide of 
alcoholism alone. 

Consider these facts: Numerically, 
the influence of AA’s amazing effective- 
egan to be felt about 1940 and 
has increased rapidly ever since. In 
spite of this, we have created or dis- 
covered seven times as many new al- 
coholics since 1940 as the total number 
helped by AA during that period. Each 
year since 1940 an average of 142,000 
new alcoholics have been added to the 
population of those afflicted. Each year 
a group two-thirds the total present size 
of AA has been added. At present only 
one out of 25 alcoholics is in Alcoholics 
Anonymous. 

If we are to make a real dent in 
the problem of helping alcoholics, new 
therapeutic forces must be released. 
One of these can and should be the 


local church. 


ness 


2. “The church’s main job is education 
and prevention.” 

This is true and it is one important 
reason why a church must be con- 
cerned about the alcoholic and _ his 
family! A church with a sustained pro- 
gram of rehabilitation will discover that 
it has released unexpected educational 


and preventive influences throughout 
its congregation. 

No group has done as much to edu- 
cate the public concerning the sick- 
ness of alcoholism as has AA. It has 
done this indirectly by its dynamic con- 
cern for those with the sickness and the 
dramatic recoveries it has effected. 

In a church where interest in “alco- 
hol education” is low, concern for the 
alcoholic and his family provides both 
a useful entree to the various problems 
of alcohol, and a fresh and important 
dimension of Christian concern. A 
church in which the traditional Meth- 
odist approach continues to have ap- 
peal will find that helping alcoholics 
augments the concern for personal ab- 
stinence. 

Helping alcoholics helps prevent al- 
coholism in two ways. It highlights one 
of the realistic risks to which a person 
subjects himself when he drinks; it 
also helps individuals to recognize the 
early symptoms of the sickness. Early 
diagnosis and treatment are as impor- 
tant for those with alcoholism as for 
those with cancer. Helping the family 
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is also an important means of prevent- 
ing alcoholism. When a family is 
helped, the children, ordinarily a major 
source of future alcoholism, become less 
likely to develop the disease. 

By learning about the complex na- 
ture of alcoholism, a congregation may 
be helped to see that “preventing alco- 
holism” includes much more than 
keeping people from drinking. Such 
an insight can lead a church to a 
deeper concern for the quality of men- 
tal and spiritual health of persons. This 
will help prevent many forms of psy- 
chopathology, including alcoholism. 
3. “One church can't really do much 
about the problem.” 

Some say this because they believe 
that helping alcoholics is a specializea 
job reserved for AA members, phy- 
sicians, counselors and clinics. We 
need all these, but more—and a part 
of the “more” is the church! 

It is true that some alcoholics have 
an advantage in helping other alcohol- 
ics, but it is not true that “only an al- 
coholic can help an alcoholic.” A 
church that is really determined to do 
something significant can do it. One 
church’s effect on such a vast problem 
is limited, but this is not an excuse for 
doing nothing! As many local churches 
catch the vision of their opportunity 
and begin action programs, the effect 
will be cumulative. 


What Some Are Doing 


The most convincing proof that the 
church can count in this area is what 
various churches have actually done. 
Here are some examples: 

Church A, in a suburb of New York 
city, is representative of the many 
churches that have invited AA groups 
to use their parish halls. The relation- 
ship has been mutually enriching. 
Once a year the AA group invites the 
church members to an AA meeting. 
Needless to say, the members have 
learned a great deal about alcoholism 
and about a most refreshing spiritual 
approach to it. The church officials 
are unanimous that the proximity of 
AA has had a healthful effect on the 
life and spirit of their church. 

Church B, in a southern commun- 
ity, helped to spark interest in forming 
a community-wide Committee on Al- 
coholism. Their philosophy was that 
the problem is too big for any one 
group to handle alone, that community 
action, encouraged and influenced by 
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dedicated Christians, is essential. The 
local committee, an afhliate of the Na- 
tional Committee on Alcoholism, is 
sponsoring an Alcoholism Information 
Center where schools, churches, indus- 
try, alcoholics, their families and others 
may learn more about alcoholism and 
its treatment. The committee has also 
established an out-patient clinic where 
a psychiatrist, a physician and a social 
worker pool their professional skills in 
helping alcoholics. 

Church C, on the West Coast, has 
established a pastoral counseling serv- 
ice to help troubled persons. A consid- 
erable number of alcoholics and nearly 
twice as many relatives of alcoholics 
have consulted the service during its 
first year of operation. 

Church D, in the South, has focused 
its concern on helping its congregation 
learn how individuals can assist the 
families of alcoholics through enlight- 
ened understanding of the problem 
and its treatment. This church has 
made the important discovery that 
keeping the family in the web of mean- 
ingful relationships which is the Chris- 
tian fellowship is a major opportunity 
for a local church. 

Church E, in the Midwest, has 
based its approach on the conviction 
that informed, concerned Christians 
should use their influence to encourage 
state and federal legislation setting up 
programs of research, as well as treat- 
ment. If alcoholism is five times as prev- 
alent as cancer, it’s high time we in- 
creased the small amount now spent on 
basic research. When a state-wide pro- 
gram is established, Church E will be 
prepared to give it strong and continual 
moral support through its social action 
committee. 

The director of one of the outstand- 
ing state programs for rehabilitating 
alcoholics, told me that, when their 
program was in its early stages and the 
going was nip and tuck, they received 
almost no interest or moral support 
from any of the traditional temperance 
denominations. The program succeeded 
in spite of these groups. When will we 
learn to recognize our allies? 

Here then, are some of the ways 
that churches can help. (For concrete 
steps in setting up an action program, 
let me recommend Roger Burgess’ Re- 
habilitating the Alcoholic in the Sep- 
tember, 1958, Metuopist Story, page 
34.) No church can possibly do all the 
things that need to be done in this 


area, but any church certainly can make 
its impact felt by selecting a project or 
two. 


There’s More We Can Do 

It is my conviction that the average 
local church has barely scratched the 
surface of its responsibility in the area 
of alcoholism. The Methodist Board of 
Temperance has recently developed a 
remarkably fine set of tools, resources 
and suggestions in the area of rehabili- 
tation. Let’s use them! 

Many who have been less than satis- 
fied with the limited approach of the 
past will see in this more inclusive pro- 
gram an open door of service for their 
church. Why not use Commitment 
Sunday as a “kick-off day” for begin- 
ning a broad, fresh and sustained ac- 
tion program in the field of alcohol 
and alcoholism? 

The time is more than ripe for a 
general arousal of local church con- 
cern for alcoholics. Psychiatrist Wil- 
liam C. Menninger describes alcohol- 
ism as a “national emergency.” With 
4.7 per cent of our total adult popula- 
tion afflicted (including 8.2 per cent of 
all adult males), the sickness has 
reached epidemic proportions! Numeri- 
cally, alcoholism constitutes nearly half 
of our country’s total mental health 
problem. 

The most important reason that a 
church should have a live concern for 
alcoholics has not yet been mentioned. 
Anything that destroys personality is 
of immediate and inescapable concern 
for a Christian. 

No one can estimate or comprehend 
the tragic dimensions of the load of 
personal suffering and damage result- 
ing from the sickness of alcoholism. 
Any church that “passes by on the 
other side” of this problem pays for 
its neglect from its own spiritual integ- 
rity. 

Unfortunately, in facing the prob- 
lem of alcoholism, our churches have 
often been like the disciples in Geth- 
semane—asleep in the hour of crisis. 
There is no question about the exist- 
ence of a crisis. The church can play 
a key role in finding a solution—if it 
will. 

If the tragic tide is to be turned, it 
must! 


Dr. Clinebell is minister of counseling of 
First Church, Pasadena, Calif.; chaplain of 
Methodist Hospital of Southern California, 
Arcadia; and author of Understanding and 
Counseling the Alcoholic (Abingdon, 1957). 
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Two New Ideas 
for 

Commitment Day 
December 7 


A Rehabilitation Emphasis and -A New Commitment Check List 


by Roger Burgess 


For the first time in 12 years Com- 
mitment Day will focus on one specific 
alcohol problem. 

When Methodist churches open their 
doors Dec. 7, posters, bulletin covers and 
sermons will urge members to measure 
their concern for alcoholics and their 
families. 

Theme for the 1958 observance is 
How Concerned Are You? And as the 
cover of this issue of THe Metruopist 
Srory suggests, the broader question is: 
“How concerned are you about the prob- 
lem of alcoholism?” 


Broader Emphasis 


Also for the first time, the emphasis of 
Commitment Day has been broadened 
to urge action, in addition to the tra- 
ditional commitment to alcohol-free liv- 
ing. 

Previously commitment cards empha- 
sized only the intent to abstain from the 
use of alcoholic beverages. In 1958 Meth- 
odists will have an opportunity to meas- 
ure their concern on a scale of 10 pos- 
sible action steps, including the decision 
not to drink. 

The traditional commitment cards and 
family covenant cards will be available to 
the churches in addition to the new 
Commitment Check List. 


What About Your Church? 


How can you best implement Com- 
mitment Day in your church? 

To get your thinking started, here is 
a list of suggestions compiled from the 
experience of pastors, temperance com- 
mittees and commissions on Christian 
social relations. 


In Advance 
In some churches preparation for Com- 
mitment Day begins with World Tem- 
perance Sunday, Oct. 26. Here are ideas 
for advance promotion: 
1. During the month the pastor might 
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choose sermon topics leading to consider- 
ation of abstinence as a step in Christian 
living. 

One pastor’s Commitment Day sermon 
is included in the free packet of planning 
materials “for seed.” Everett Tilson’s 
book, Should Christians Drink?, is a good 
resource as is The Christian Case for Ab- 
stinence. Both are available from the 
Methodist Publishing House. 

2. Young people might be asked to give 
five-minute reports on various alcohol 
problems in advance of the regular 
morning sermon. 

3. Youth; and children might be en- 
couraged to make poster displays for the 
church bulletin boards. 

The current commitment poster should 
be displayed. A set of full-color abstinence 
posters is also available (see easy order 
blank, page 38). 

4. The church-wide mailing of one of 
the commitment brochures is good prep- 
aration. Sometimes a brochure can be en- 
closed in the church paper or bulletin. 
5. Commitment cards might accompany 
the brochure, with the suggestion that the 
matter be prayerfully considered and that 
cards be brought to church on Commit- 
ment Day. 

6. Family covenant cards can be mailed 
in advance with a letter from the pastor 
to each family. Pastors may wish to sign 
the card’s message personally. Families 
might consider the question in the fam- 
ily circle. 

7. Notes on alcohol facts can be included 
in the bulletin or church paper as filler 
for a week or two in advance (see page 
1). The little booklet, Drinking Problems, 
(50¢) is a good resource. Order from the 
General Board of Temperance. 

8. Some churches have sponsored a 
church-wide study of the alcohol problem 
in a series of evening fellowship meetings 
beginning early in November. A new 
Blueprint for Rehabilitation (25¢) sug- 
gests audio-visual and printed resources to 


tie in with this year’s Commitment theme. 
It is available from the General Board of 
Temperance. 

9. A Sunday evening family night might 
precede Commitment Day. On family 
night one of the suggested films could 
be discussed. Family covenant cards 
could be handed out. 

10. A person might be assigned to dis- 
tribute literature on alcohol problems in 
each church-school class, before Commit- 
ment Day, for advance discussion. Cer- 
tainly the church literature rack should 
contain new materials. 

11. The free World Service leaflet for 
November ties into the Commitment Day 
theme. Its distribution will help prepare 
the way for Commitment Day. Order 
from Central Promotional Office, 740 
Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


The Service of Worship 


The commitment observance should 
center about a well-planned service of 
worship. It should be a time of con- 
secration of the total personality to Christ. 

A special commitment bulletin cover 
has been prepared which may help to 
set the tone of the service. (See easy or- 
der blank, page 38.) 


The Commitment Check List 


The philosophy of Commitment Day 
has been broadened to include a new 
opportunity for self-analysis on the part 
of church members. The Commitment 
Check List helps each individual to evalu- 
ate his own concern in terms of specific 
decisions. 

The Commitment Check List might 
well be used at the close of the Com- 
mitment Day sermon. After copies have 
been placed in the hands of each mem- 
ber of the congregation, the pastor might 
read through the list of items, asking 
the people to record the extent of their 
own concern by checking. 


Cards might then be left at the altar 
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in a service of dedication, carried home, 
or handed to the pastor at the close of 
the service. 

This check list idea may be helpful 
either where commitment cards have 
been used previously or where the idea 
of Commitment Day has not been fully 
accepted. It is designed to give those 
not yet ready to commit themselves to 
abstinence a chance to participate in the 
commitment service. Many of the sug- 
gestions for the use of commitment cards 
might be adapted to the commitment 
check list (see below). 


The Commitment Cards 
Here are some of the ways pastors 
have used commitment cards effectively: 
1. Cards are placed in the pews in ad- 
vance of the service. Their presence is 
announced by the pastor and in the bul- 


Commitment Check List 


The new Commitment Check 
List offers the signer opportunity 
to express his concern in these 
ways: 


[] Urge the principal of my 
school to include adequate 
alcohol education in the cur- 
riculum. 


[-] Support a local committee on 
alcoholism. 


([] Befriend the family of an al- 


coholic. 


[-] Help the local recreation de- 
partment provide better alco- 
hol-free facilities for youths. 


[-] Make a personal decision not 
to drink. 


[] Urge my local newspaper 
radio and television stations to 
refuse alcohol advertising and 
inform the public about al- 
cohol problems. 


[-] Inform myself about alcohol 
problems by reading a book or 
two. 


[(-] Urge my church groups, club, 
PTA or professional association 
to study the problem of al- 
coholism. 


[] Never drink and drive. 


[-] Provide an alcohol-free atmos- 
phere in my home. 


letin. They are signed during the service, 
then left at the door or handed to the 
pastor as people leave. 

2. Cards are distributed on the morn- 
ing of the service to all those attending 
the church school. Pupils are urged to 
bring the cards to the worship service, 
where an opportunity is opened for a 
decision. 

3. Some churches mail commitment cards 
or family covenant cards in advance, with 
a letter from the pastor. The cards are 
brought to the church for a service of 
dedication. 

4. Some churches have communion on 
Commitment Day. Participants then 
leave the commitment cards at the altar 
after they partake. 

5. Some pastors distribute commitment 
cards at the end of an appropriate ser- 
mon. They then ask each person to read 
the card with him and sign if he wishes. 


Follow-up Suggestions 

Efforts to follow up first commitment 
to abstinence vary widely. Here are a few 
suggestions which have come: 
1. A confidential record might be kept 
of all signed commitments. It may be 
in a file available only to the pastor, or 
on the permanent membership record of 
the church. 
2. Many pastors send a special letter to 
persons who have signed commitment 
cards for the first time. 
3. Some pastors find it helpful to visit 
the homes of those who have made first 
commitments to abstinence, discussing 
any problems the new commitment may 
have created in family or social life. 
4. Study and action groups are often re- 
cruited after Commitment Day to make 
a more intensive search into the problems 
of alcohol and their possible solution. 
Out of these groups may come some con- 
crete suggestions for community action, 
such as those found in Blueprint for Re- 
habilitation. This handbook is an excel- 
lent follow-up for the 1958 Commitment 
Day theme. 
5. Very important is the effort to make 
each person a part of a group in which 
he can find wholesome activities and fel- 
lowship free from alcohol. 
6. If the commitment observance has 
been successful, there will be a new cli- 
mate of interest which can help the com- 
mission on education establish church- 
wide study on alcohol problems. 
7. If the church does not have a com- 
mittee on temperance or a commission on 
Christian social relations (both are op- 
tional), this is an excellent time to start 
one. Resources are available from Service 
Department, 100 Maryland Ave. NE, 
Washington 2, D.C. 
Mr. Burgess is the director of the Com- 


munications Department of the Methodist 
of Temperance. 





Two Statements . . . 


Mounting Casualties 


Today there are five million al- 
coholics and three million problem 
drinkers. One out of nine who starts 
to drink can expect to end in this 
group. The tragic difficulties of 
America’s alcoholics involve at 
least 20 million other people. 

We need to employ every avail- 
able aid in arresting the mounting 
casualties which result from the 
uses of alcohol. The church must 
strengthen and expand its own 
ministries to the alcoholic and to 
the potential alcoholic. “Religious 
faith offers the surest guarantee of 
mental health, moral control and 
inner peace.” 

Tue Councit or BisHops 

or Tue Mernopist Cuurcu 





Many-Faceted Problem 


We consider “the alcohol prob- 
lem” to be many faceted. It is a 
total problem, involving the whole 
personality—physically, mentally 
and spiritually. Alcoholism is a dis- 
ease, but to consider it only a dis- 
ease is insufficient. It is more than 
a disease because early drinking ex- 
perience involves the exercise of 
the individual's will power. 

Rehabilitation becomes more im- 
portant, as studies and surveys 
show. Only abstinence can be the 
real answer and preventive to the 
problem of alcoholism. But we 
must try to understand the compul- 
sive drinker and keep our com- 
munications open with him so that 
there will be no feeling on his part 
that he is rejected by the church. 
We must accept our share of the 
responsibility for conditions in hu- 
man society that have made al- 
coholism a major problem. 


Tue Boarp oF TEMPERANCE 
oF THe Metuopist Cuurcu 


Order Commitment Materials Early 


Order cards and sample packets 
went to pastors and commission 
chairmen in mid-October. Also see 
easy order blank page 38. 


All Orders Go To 

Service Dept., Methodist Pub- 
lishing House, 201 Eighth Ave., 
South, Nashville 3, Tenn. 
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Theme picture for the conference, made in the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Wylie Reid, Jr., at Park Ridge, III. 


The big national meeting highlights the things that 
can be done in your own church to keep faith at the front in 
family life. Here are suggestions for follow-up—whether you at- 
tended the Family Life Conference or not. They were prepared 
by the Rev. Edward D. Staples, director of the family life pro- 
gram, from the work of a conference committee. 


The Third National Conference on 
Family Life was held in Chicago, Oct. 
17-19. Through inspirational addresses, 
drama, work groups and exhibits, dele- 
gates have caught a vision of the need 
for better family living. 

They return dedicated to Christian 
family living in their own homes and 
conscious of the need for strengthening 
church programs to serve families. 

Delegates bring home with them the 
following suggestions for carrying the re- 
sults of the conference to their local 
churches. The ideas can be applied in any 
church—with or without delegates. 

District and annual conference pro- 
grams will encourage planning in the 
churches and focus attention upon under- 
girding family life in these days of ac- 
celerated living. 


In the Local Church 


1. Reports of delegates may be given 
to adult classes, the Woman’s Society of 
Christian Service, Methodist Men, Wes- 
leyan Service Guild, Sunday congrega- 
tions and Sunday Evening Fellowship, 
and the commission on education. 
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2. The conference study book, Faith, 
Freedom and the Family, may be used 
for a series of three or four study meet- 
ings for church leaders. This can be sup- 
plemented by the report, The Third Na- 
tional Conference on Family Life. 

3. Fall study groups can use Bishop 
Werner’s book, Christian Family Living, 
as an elective unit for adult classes or a 
special group of parents. 

4. The Christian Home magazine should 
be read by parents in your church. Sug- 
gest that your commission on education 
consider a parent group to study the 
magazine. The Sunday Evening Fellow- 
ship may use The Christian Home as a 
basis for parents’ discussions. 

5. A committee on family life has a place 
in every church. If there is none in your 
church, recommend to the chairman of 
the commission on education that it be 
organized. Suggestions are found in the 
leaflet, The Committee on Christian 
Family Life in the Local Charch. 

6. Family worship needs to be encouraged 
in every Christian home. Recommend 
such resources as The Upper Room, The 
Christian Home, and Prayer Time, Wor- 


» After the Family Life Conference 


ship Time and Quiet Time for families 
with young children. 

7. A new play by Nora Stirling, The 
Second Look, can be presented at a meet- 
ing of parents, PTA, or the adult class. 
Allow for discussion. 

8. Family Week planning for the observ- 
ance next May should get under way 
early. Your pastor will receive suggestions 
on Mar. 1. 

9. New groups, such as the newly 
married young couples, parents of young 
children, parents of school-age children, 
and parents of adolescents, may need to 
be formed in your church. Suggest that 
the commission on education survey the 
possibilities. 

10. . Parents of youths and teachers in the 
youth department need to meet to discuss 
the needs of young people. 

11. Recommend preparation-for-marriage 
classes in your church. 

12. Check with your local television sta- 
tion to see whether the new Talk Back 
series is being used. Set up viewing and 
discussion groups. 

13. New materials are listed with this 
article, in Some Good Books for Parents, 
and in Audio-Visual Materials for Family 
Life Programs. They should be reviewed 
by your family life committee and some 
recommended for use in the church and 
church school. 

14. Audio-visuals can strengthen family 
life in your church. First Steps in Reli- 
gion is a new filmstrip for parents of pre- 
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Back yard in Washington is a fun 
spot for the Hall Browns and Tricia. 
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“Three Boys’: Ted Sturm with John 
and Stephen Ford in Harvey basement. 


Lissa Aiken learns a bit of 
southern cooking from her 
mother in their Nashville home. 





Familiar Methodist scene as the Lewis 
Aiken family visit at a Tennessee farm. 


Pictures on pages 9-11 and on the back 
cover were part of the Family Life Con- 
ference display highlighting the rich 
variety of interests of the Christian 
family. All are photographs of Methodist 
families, They are the work of O. L. 
Simpson. 


“‘Early Dreams’’: 
Mrs. Edgar Mad- 
sen, Nancy and ba- 
by Glenn at home 
in Harvey, Il. 


school children. For other recommended 
films and filmstrips, write the Department 
of the Christian Family, PO Box 871, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


In the District 

The district superintendent, his district 
staff and the delegates from the district 
may meet to plan a follow-up conference 
in the district. 

If a district superintendent was not 
present at Chicago, a delegate may wish 
to approach him about planning such ac- 
tivities as the following: 

1. Schedule delegates to speak at district 
and subdistrict meetings. 

2. The play, The Second Look, can be 
presented in several churches of the dis- 
trict. Follow it with discussion periods. 
3. Leadership schools can be offered on 
district, subdistrict and local church 
bases, using the new course, Planning a 
Family Life Program, and another course, 
Your Home Can Be Christian. 

4. Exhibits with books and pamphlets on 
family life can be set up for district meet- 
ings. 

5. Family programs for meetings of 
adults and young adults can be scheduled. 
Write the Adult Department, Board of 
Education, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, 
Tenn., for suggestions. 

6. Consider a Christian mission to the 
home, an endeavor to reach every home 
with the message of Jesus Christ. This 
might include district meetings, home 
visitation, local church institutes, family 
nights and group meetings for parents and 
for youths. For details, write the Rev. 
Leslie Ross, Board of Evangelism, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


In the Annual Conference 

1. A committee on family life in each an- 
nual conference is provided for in the 
Discipline, 41452. 

2. A report by the chairman of the com- 
mittee on family life should be made at 
annual conference regarding the number 
of persons who attended the Chicago 
meeting. Plans for the follow-up in the 


Crusade Scholars Wilhelm Rott of Ger- 
many and Ma Hla of Burma meet in the 
Washington home of Ford K. Edwards. 






































































annual conference should also be ex- 
plained. 

3. The leadership course, Planning a 
Family Life Program, should be included 
in conference leadership schools. 

4. Pastor’s schools need to schedule 
courses on marriage counseling and build- 
ing a family life program. 

5. Seminars on family counseling can be 
scheduled, with the Department of the 
Christian Family providing leadership 
for a three-day meeting. 

6. Consider a series of district meetings 
for chairmen of local church committees 
on family life. 

7. Coaching conferences can be arranged 
to prepare teachers for courses on family 
life and preparation for marriage. 

8. Conference-wide meetings of adults 


and young adults can be planned. For 
suggestions, write to the Adult Depart- 
ment. 

9. Encourage churches in college com- 
munities to work with student workers to 
reach and provide for the special needs of 
married students. 

10. Conference-wide meetings in new 
areas can be planned for young married 
couples, for youths and parents, and for 
engaged couples. 

11. Become afhliated with state and re- 
gional councils on family life, which in- 
clude all with a professional concern in 
family living. 

12. Join the National Council on Family 
Relations, 1219 University Ave. SE, 
Minneapolis 14, Minn., and receive its 
quarterly journal. 
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In the following list of resources 
items marked (SD) may be ordered 
from the Service Department, Board of 
Education, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, 
Tenn. Those marked (MPH) may be 
ordered from branches of the Method- 
ist Publishing House. 

e Revort of the National Conference. 
This will be prepared in brief style and 
sent to all delegates as soon as possible. 
e Study books. Faith, Freedom and 
the Family, 25¢ each; Christian Fami- 
ly Living by Hazen G. Werner, $1, 
Leaders’ guide, 30¢. (MPH) 

e Speeches from the conference. 
Major addresses will be mimeographed 
and made available soon after the con- 
ference at 15¢ each or 50¢ for the com- 
plete set. (SD) 

e The Christian Home. Contains ar- 
ticles on family life, a study guide, 
worship resources and suggestions’ for 
program. $2.50 a year. The leaflet, 
Study Materials for Parents’ Groups, 
outlines contents for a year. (MPH) 


Resources 





e The Second Look, a play by Nora 
Stirling. 25¢ each. Production packet, 
containing eight scripts and a discus- 
sion guide, $1. CSD) 

e Filmstrips. First Steps in Religion, 
At Home with God, No Easy Answer, 
Built Upon the Rock, Teaching About 
God in the Home, and Parents Pre- 
paring Youth for Marriage. Rental, 
$2.50, plus transportation. Purchase, 
$10 each. (MPH) 

e Motion pictures. Write the Depart- 
ment of Christian Family, PO Box 871, 
Nashville 2, Tenn., for a list. 

e Worship resources. For families with 
young children: Prayer Time, Wor- 
ship Time, and Quiet Time (for school- 
age children), 50¢ each (SD); The 
Family at Prayer, 75¢ from The Upper 
Room, 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 5, 
Tenn.; The Christian Home (MPH); 
The Upper Room, 10¢ each, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn.; 
Guideposts to Creative Family Wor- 
ship and Our Family Worships at 
Home by Anna Laura and Edward W. 
Gebhard. $2.50 each. (MPH) 


“Smoke Signals’? in the back yard of the Harry 
Brownfield family, Park Ridge, IIl., send a message 
of friendship to neighborhood group. 





On the National Level 
1. The Woman’s Division of Christian 
Service has planned a national seminar 
on the theme, “The Family in a World 
of Rapid Social Change,” at Greensboro, 
N.C., next July 21-31. 
2. Jurisdictional meetings on family life 
offer possibilities for the follow-up of the 
national conference. The Southeastern 
Jurisdiction has set its date for July 16-19 
at Lake Junaluska. 
3. Encourage your young adult and adult 
leaders to attend the regional adult work- 
shops conducted by the Board of Educa- 
tion in order to learn about new resources 
and techniques for family life education. 
4. National boards or agencies of the 
church are asked to include the family 
emphasis as part of their program. 


e New books. Know Your Teen-ager 
by Evelyn M. Duvall, with a chapter 
on “Parents and the MYF” by Harold 
W. Ewing in the Methodist edition, 
20¢ each, 10 for $1.50, 50 for $7; 
Christian Family Living by Hazen G. 
Werner, $1; Leader's guide for Chris- 
tian Family Living by Fred Cloud, 
30¢; Looking Toward Christian Mar- 
riage by Donald M. Maynard, $1.50; 
Romance in Christian Marriage by W. 
Clark Ellzey, 50¢; In Holy Matrimony, 
the official manual of The Methodist 
Church for those approaching mar- 
riage, 75¢; The Pastor's Manual for 
Premarital Counseling, $1.50; and Un- 
derstanding and Preventing Juvenile 
Delinquency by Haskell M. Miller, 
sponsored by the Board of Social and 
Economic Relations, $1.25, paper 
bound; $2.75, cloth bound. (MPH) 

e Some Good Books for Parents, a free 
leaflet. (MPH, SD) 

e Leaflets. The Christian Family 
Packet. 50¢. (SD) Leaflets on family 
worship, Board of Evangelism, 1908 


Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Family fun for the Robert Thomas family 
at Harvey, IIl., means the good old songs 
around the piano in the parlor. 








Have Bible... Will Read... Will Share 


Program Suggestions for Bible Sunday Dec.14 


by James Z. Nettinga 


Some time ago an African woman 
was asked if she enjoyed reading her 
new Bible. She replied, “I am not read- 
ing this book, this book is reading me.” 

To multiply such an experience has 
been the purpose of the World-wide 
Bible Reading program of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society. If the statistics of 
the past 14 years have any meaning, 
then it is safe to say that this experience 
will happen again this year during the 
15th annual celebration of the pro- 
gram. Its high point will be Universal 
Bible Sunday, which will be celebrated 
by Methodist churches on Dec. 14, 
the third Sunday in Advent. 

There is no better time to celebrate 
the importance of the written Word, 
which tells how the Word of God be- 
came living flesh in the person of Je- 
sus Christ. 

Ideas for making this observance a 
worthy celebration of the Bible’s day 
are always welcome, and the Bible So- 
ciety has the experience of many to 
guide us. Plans tested by use are valu- 
able for others. 

The central emphasis in Bible Sun- 
day observance is the encouragement 
of reading and sharing the Bible by a 
suitable sermon in the morning service 
and by appropriate services in the 
church school. Other projects may be 
planned to highlight the importance 
of the day and reinforce the central 
purpose. 

Exhibits: Every community should 
have some interesting Bibles which 
may be borrowed for display purposes. 
Such an exhibit may include (1) dif- 
ferent translations of the Bible, (2) 
Bibles in foreign languages, (3) Bibles 
of family or historical interest and (4) 
New Testaments carried by ex-service- 
men in the last or previous wars. 

The story which goes along with 
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each of these should be printed and 
placed beside the volume, which should 
also give the name of the owner. Quite 
often a Hebrew scroll may be borrowed 
from a neighboring Jewish synagogue. 
Case in point: The Youth Fellowship 
of the Maple Avenue Methodist 
Church, Marietta, Ga., will exhibit 
a display of 10 Bibles in foreign lan- 
guages and reproductions of pages 
from nine early English Scripture edi- 
tions, including the Geneva Bible, the 
Coverdale Bible and Tyndale’s New 
Testament. Also in this exhibit will be 
22 posters showing a specimen page of 
Scripture in a foreign language, a pic- 
ture of the natives and a paragraph 
about the translations. (These exhibits 
are available from the office of the 


American Bible Society, 450 Park Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y.) 

Community Bible Reading: Com- 
munity interest in the Bible has some- 
times been aroused by the co-operative 
reading of a book or a large section of 
the Bible. The idea motivating it is 
to impress the public with the im- 
portance of the Book of Books. 

Case in point: Last February a Bible 
reading project was undertaken by the 
three ministerial associations of Cedar 
Falls, Evansdale, and Waterloo, Iowa, 
a tri-city community of 85,000 people. 
The aim of the project was to bring 
every man, woman and child into the 
experience of reading the same portion 
of Scripture every day and to share it 
with their neighbor. For eight days the 
community was enjoined to read two 
chapters a day from the Gospel of 
Mark. 

The Waterloo Courier printed the 
selected portion each day. Early eve- 
ning appearances were made on 
KWWL-TV by well-known citizens of 
the three cities: Clifford Schake, chief 
of police, Evansdale; V. S. Nelson, 
mayor of Cedar Falls; Ed Jochumsen, 
mayor of Waterloo; Charles Forsberg, 
president of the Alstadt and Langlas 
Baking Company, and Bernard Balch, 
attorney and state representative. Each 
of these men gave his witness to the 
Bible under the same theme, “What 


the Bible Means to Me.” 


Carl E. Waite (left), New York Conference lay leader, was 
chairman of White Plains program that included Bible-read- 
ing broadcast by Edwin Michaelian, then mayor. 
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A committee of pastors, with the 
Rev. Ivan Maxson, minister of the 
Linden Methodist Church, Waterloo, 
prepared an excellent suggested list. 
It was later included in a complete 
syllabus, with helps on how to make 
the week more meaningful in the local 
congregation. Although this program 
was conducted in February, it is per- 
fect for World-wide Bible Reading and 
Universal Bible Sunday. 

Radio and Television: Churches 
which are not usually granted radio 
facilities find it possible to get time 
and prepare a Bible Sunday radio pro- 
gram. Recently television stations have 
particularly welcomed this type of pres- 
entation, especially if it is a co-opera- 
tive venture of several churches. 

Case in point: The Inter-Church 
Laymen’s Council of White Plains, 
N.Y., sponsored a county-wide Bible- 
reading program from Thanksgiving 
to Christmas. The high light of the 
program was the daily reading of the 
Bible by laymen of the community on 
Radio Station WFAS. 

Besides the mayor, three councilmen 
participated, also three commissioners, 
two deputy commissioners, a broker, a 
lawyer, the superintendent of schools, 
a college professor, a janitor, the presi- 
dent of a construction company, a high- 
school principal and an oil company 
executive. Mr. Carl E. Waite, lay 
leader of the New York Conference 


Paul Eklof of Kings Highway 
Church, Brooklyn, N.Y., was among 
winners of television Bible quiz. 
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of The Methodist Church, was chair- 
man of the program. 

This year the station will begin and 
end its broadcasting day with Bible 
readings. 

Wayside Pulpit: A “Wayside Pul- 
pit” may be set up along the sidewalk, 
in a park or along a busy thoroughfare. 
Or it might be in the front window of 
a store or bank. This Bible will have 
the pages open, a marker pointing to 
the verse or verses for the day. If pos- 
sible it will be illuminated at night by 
a spotlight shining on the exact pas- 
sage. 

A Worship Center: If you are hold- 
ing a Bible exhibit in a room of the 
church which is suitable in size and 
arrangements, a model worship center 
may be set up. Cover a small table 
with a white cloth or one of a plain, 
dark color. Place the table in front of a 
screen or curtain-hanging, where a 
picture of Christ or some famous Bible 
picture will suggest worship. The Bible 
on the table should be open. 

Case in point: In the Bible reading 
project of the three cities of lowa, many 
churches had a demonstration of the 
family reading the Bible in a typical 
family worship scene before the Sun- 
day morning worshipers. (The Ameri- 
can Bible Society publishes a folder 
of 20 Bible worship services on single 
sheets, each program lasting about 15 
minutes. Sample set of the series, sent 
free upon request. ) 

In the Hospital: A popular way to 
signalize Bible Sunday is to supply 
copies of the Scripture for a hospital, 
a ward in a hospital or for shut-ins. 

Groups of young people in a large 
city have organized to place a copy of a 
Gospel on the breakfast tray of every 
patient in the hospital on Bible Sunday 
morning. This is more frequently done 
on Christmas and Easter. (Special 
Christmas portion of the Gospel of 
Luke. 100 for $2.50.) 

Motion Pictures: Bible movies can be 
booked for almost any Sunday evening, 
but on Bible Sunday one which es- 
pecially lifts up the story of the Bible 
work is most appropriate. 

The American Bible Society offers 
films such as Our Bible—How It Came 
to Us, God’s Word in Man’s Lan- 
guage, and a brand new film, Bearer 
of the Book. (Tue Mertnopist Story, 
October, page 8.) 

In addition, there are several new 
filmstrips: Bible on the Island, and a 


series of four on The Presidents and 
Our Bible; also, The Saga of the Bible. 
(For information concerning these 
films and filmstrips write to the Ameri- 
can Bible Society, 450 Fourth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y.) 

Have Bible ... Will Read .. . Will 
Share! This is the final proof of our 
Bible reading. Have we so read the 
Bible with understanding and faith 
that it has become a precious posses- 
sion to be shared with people around 
the world? 

The American Bible Society is one 
of the World Service agencies of The 
Methodist Church. 

This year a special handbook has 
been prepared for Methodist laymen, 
urging them to tell of the importance 
of the Bible in their own lives, in the 
total life of the church, the community, 
and the world. It is the duty of the en- 
tire church, however, to make this 
Bible Sunday observance an occasion 


long to be remembered: the Bible's 


Day. 


DAILY BIBLE READING 


These are the selections for daily Bible 
reading from Thanksgiving to Christmas: 


NOVEMBER 15—John 3:22-36 
27—Thanksgivi 16—John 14:1-14 
er 33:14 17—Romans_ §8:1- 


28—Psalm 27:1-14 
29—Psalm 46:1-11 
30—Advent Sun- 


day 

Psalm 103:1- 

22 
DECEMBER 


1—Psalm 121:1-8 
2—Isaiah 40:1-31 
3—Isaiah 53:1-12 
4—Isaiah 55:1-13 
5—Micah 6:6-15 
6—Matt. 5:1-16 
7—Matt. 5:17-48 
8—Matt. 6:1-15 
9—Matt. 6:16-34 
10—Matt. 7:1-20 
11—Luke 10:1-42 
12—Luke 15:1-32 
13—Luke 24:1-53 
14—Universal 
Bible Sunday 
John 3:1-21 





39 
18—Romans 12:1- 

21 
19—1 Cor. 13:1-13 
20—Eph. 6:1-24 
21—Phil. 4:1-23 
22—James 1:1-27 
23—1 John 3:1-24 
24—John 1:1-18 
25—Christmas 

Luke 2:1-52 


For those who want 
to continue reading 
the Bible the last 
six days of the year: 


26—John 1:19-34 

27—John 1:35-51 

28—John 4:1-26 

29—John 4:27-42 

30—Hebrews 11:1- 
16 

31—Hebrews  i1: 
17-40 


This list, printed in the form of a book- 
mark, is available in quantity free of charge 
from the following address: The American 
Bible Society, Dept. U, 450 Park Ave., New 
York 22, N.Y. 
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Methodists Organize 124. Churches a Year 


by Leonard Perryman 


The Methodist Church has organized 
at least 1,053 new congregations in the 
last 8% years, an average of 124 a year 
or about one new church every three 
days. 

This report on church extension is con- 
tained in a survey entitled Methodism’s 
New Churches, 1950-1958 just released 
by the Division of National Missions of the 
Methodist Board of Missions. The sur- 
vey, covering the period from January, 
1950, to April, 1958, was prepared by 
the division’s Department of Research 
and Survey, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Based on a questionnaire sent to 560 
Methodist district superintendents, the 
survey was intended not only to de- 
termine the number of new churches or- 
ganized but to gauge the growth of those 
churches in membership, Christian edu- 
cation and giving. 

The number of new churches by juris- 
diction, according to the survey were: 

Southeastern—377 or 36 per cent 
CVirginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Kentucky, Tennessee). 

South Central—319 or 30 per cent 
(Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, Arkansas, 


Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa). 

Western—155 or 15 per cent (Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Ari- 
zona, California, Nevada, Oregon, Idaho, 
Washington). 

North Central—113 or 11 per cent 
(North Dakota, South Dakota, Minne- 
sota, Iowa, Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, Michigan). 

Northeastern—52 or 5 per cent 
(Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, West Virginia, 
District of Columbia). 

Central—37 or 3 per cent (All Negro 
annual conferences of Methodism). 

The survey revealed that four of the 
103 annual conferences of Methodism 
organized 40 or more new churches in 
the 8%-year period. They were: 

Virginia Conference, 54; Florida Con- 
ference, 48; Southern California-Arizona 
Conference, 48; and Texas Conference 
(Houston and southeastern Texas), 42. 

The compilers of the survey material 
were the Rev. Roy A. Sturm, director of 
the Department of Research and Survey, 





Division or Nationat Missions 
1701 Arch St. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


of missions. 
by city or district boards. 


expansion emphasis. 


building. 


areas. 


churches. 


Finance and Field Service. 


City 





Check List of Expansion Services 


(Please indicate the number of copies in space at left.) 


1. We need material on organizing and chartering a city or district board 
2. We need materials illustrating the promotional and publicity work done 
3. We need information about planning the financial program of our 


. We need information on making surveys to determine needs. 

. We need guidance in the selection of church sites. 

. Send the list of literature available on church architecture. 

. Send material on the work of the district board of church location and 


8. We need material describing Methodism’s ministry to deteriorating city 


9. Send material describing ministry to neglected rural areas. 
10. Send material descriptive of experiments in interracial cooperation. 
11. Send material describing the mother church plan for starting new 


12. Send information about the fund-raising services of the Department of 


13. Send material describing methods of organizing new congregations. 


14. We need a copy of the church extension and home missions manuals 
describing the services and methods of work of the division. 

15. We need a staff visit to assist in planning a program and strategy. 

16. We need other material. (Indicate needs in letter.) - 











and the Rev. Robert L. Wilson, assistant 
director. In a commentary on the survey, 
they said the results should reflect an ac- 
curate picture of Methodist church ex- 
tension, since 532 of the 560 district su- 
perintendents returned questionnaires. 
That was a 95 per cent response. 

In replying, 339 superintendents, or 
64 per cent, said at least one new church 
had been organized in their district in 
the eight and one-half years. Of the 193 
superintendents who replied that no new 
church had been organized in their dis- 
trict, Dr. Sturm and Dr. Wilson com- 
mented: 

“As would be suspected, most of these 
districts were in areas where the popula- 
tion is decreasing or remaining stable. 
However, it must be pointed out that a 
few districts in great metropolitan areas 
where the population has increased have 
organized no new churches. 

“In addition to the need for new 
churches, one must conclude that other 
ingredients are needed before churches 
are organized. One of these, of course, is 
the financial and leadership resources 
needed to purchase property and provide 
a minister for a new church. 

“Another important ingredient is an 
alertness and determination on the part of 
the district superintendent to provide 
Methodist churches for those persons 
desiring the ministry of our church.” 

The growth of new Methodist churches 
in such areas as membership, church 
school attendance and stewardship was 
encouraging, the two compilers said in 
analyzing the survey. 

Figures were available for 221 new 
congregations which have been in exist- 
ence for at least four years. At the time 
of their first annual reports, these 
churches had an average membership of 
95. After four years, the average mem- 
bership had increased to 285, a gain of 
200 per cent. 

The church school average attendance 
showed a substantial increase in the four- 
year period. At the time of their first re- 
port, the typical new congregation 
reported an average attendance at church 
school of 67 persons. After four years, 
this had grown to 167, an increase of 149 
per cent. 

New congregations expended on the 
average $5,642 the first year they re- 
ported. Four years later their average ex- 
penditures had increased to $21,675, a 
gain of 284 per cent. Per capita giving for 
all purposes also increased during this 
period. In the first year, the per capita 
giving for all purposes was $59. At the 
end of four years it was $67, an increase 
of 29 per cent. 

“Methodism’s new churches give 
every indication of developing into strong 
congregations,” Dr. Sturm and Dr. Wil- 
son said. 
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Christian missions in North Africa 


are bringers of.. 


~ 





by Ward Williams and C. Melvin Blake 


With American Protestants studying 
the Middle East as the overseas mis- 
sion study theme for 1958-59, Meth- 
odist concern centers on North Africa. 

There Methodist missionaries and 
their national (native) colleagues 
work in two of the most difficult fields 
in the world: bleeding Algeria and 
newly independent Tunisia. Both are 
overwhelmingly Muslim. 

The Methodist Church has 25 mis- 
sionaries in North Africa. Personnel 
are stationed in Algiers, Constantine, 
Fort National, Les Quadhias, Oran 
and Tunis. Most of the work is done 
through social-evangelistic centers, dis- 
pensaries, hostels and homes for boys 
and girls, village visitation and literacy- 
literature projects. 

Methodist membership in Algeria 
and Tunisia is about 600 and church- 
school enrollment is about 400. There 
are six organized churches. 

The day before annual conference 
began in Constantine, Algeria, a gre- 
nade was thrown through a window of 
a home across the street from a Meth- 
odist missionary family. A three-year- 
old child was killed and others of the 
family were wounded. This was not an 
isolated occurrence. It has been the 
pattern of living for three and a half 
years. 

All over Algeria, Methodist mission- 
aries have lived in the midst of war. 
With their national and European 
Christian colleagues, they have had an 
unusual opportunity to make real the 
meaning of the Christian hope. In the 
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midst of the strife and tension where 
father is set against son and brother 
against brother, The Methodist 
Church has brought peace where there 
is no peace. 

The papers give reports almost daily 
of ambushes. Stories are heard on 
every hand of people disappearing or 
being massacred. It is not too much to 
say that there is almost no one in the 
entire population of Algeria, “Euro- 
pean” or “national,” who has not been 
touched by injury or death. 


A Most Difficult Field 

This is Algeria! 

This is the land where, before the 
present trouble, old Roman cities were 
still being excavated. Diggings brought 
to light second- and_third-century 
Christian churches with lovely pillars, 
altars, baptistries, and rich symbolism. 
This is the land of St. Augustine, and 
countless others who made lasting con- 
tributions as North African Christians. 
In the very soil itself, there is some- 
thing of the Christian faith—dormant 
and waiting to be revived. 

This is the land which today is torn 
and bleeding. The tiny minority 
touched by the scant resources in 
Christian personnel and funds may 
have an influence all out of proportion 
to the numbers and amounts involved. 

Here communism in some of its 
most insidious forms is making a des- 
perate attempt to seduce thousands of 
young North Africans. This is the land 
where, in a very real way, the small 
percentage of people who are within 
reach of our mission work are finding 
more and more the meaning of the 
Christian hope. 

Not only is this a difficult field be- 
cause of the present political situa- 
tion, but because the country is Mus- 
lim. There are approximately 1,000,- 


HOPE IN A TROUBLED LAND 
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000 Europeans and 9,000,000 Arabs 
and Kabyles. The fact that more than 
half of the population is under 20 
years of age has obvious portents for 
the future. This is why one nationalist 
leader has said, “We can lose a war 
every four years, but the French can 
lose only one.” 

Algeria is a land where two cultures 
are locked in mortal struggle, and yet 
are mingled in a way which makes this 
struggle inevitably a fratricide. For 
much of the population it is a war 
within, a struggle which destroys the 
personality and leaves the individual 
without hope. 

For multitudes, life as they know it 
is no longer worth living; faith is de- 
stroyed. A Berber schoolteacher spent 
years teaching barefoot Kabyle boys 
in a government school in a mountain 
village near a Methodist mission sta- 
tion. Now with his school burned, his 
loyalties torn, he roams the city streets 
fighting his own inner battle of de- 
spair—and he turns to the mission for 
hope in his hour of need Though once 
a staunch and practicing Muslim, he 
now finds understanding and _ help 
within the Christian community. 

Like the teacher, countless others 
come to the mission to find peace in 
the midst of conflict. This is no easy 
“escapism,” no flight from reality. 
Rather it is a “flight into reality” where 
these suffering people find a moment 





KIDNAPPED, RELEASED 


After more than a month as captive of 
rebels, the Rev. Lester E. Griffith was 
released Sept. 28—a missionary hero. 
Traveling by auto on mission business on 
Aug. 18, he was kidnapped by Algerian 
rebels. His burned-out auto was found 
on a lonely road and there was no word 
from him until his release, unharmed. 
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Here is the Methodist boy’s 
home in Algiers. 





of sanity which cuts across the mad- 
ness of their life of tension and fear. 
Should the Methodist Mission do 
nothing more than this in Algeria, it 
would be worth far more than all the 
devotion and funds invested. 


The Church Will Stay 

Make no mistake about it—the one 
expression of Christianity most likely 
to be permitted to continue serving is 
the Protestant church. And for 50 
years The Methodist Church has been 
the only organized church centering on 
work with the indigenous population. 

One of the voices that is to be 
reckoned with in the entire African 
continent is that of Islam, which has a 
strong wedge in North Africa and is 
spreading amazingly fast to the other 
parts. Forty per cent of the population 
of Africa is Muslim; six per cent is 
Protestant. Methodism must re-ex- 
amine its approach to North Africa 
and go to the very heart of Islam with 
the message of Christ. 

The small Christian community in 
Tunis is entirely indigenous; services 
are held regularly in Arabic. With the 
continuing withdrawal of European 
pastors, The Methodist Church re- 
mains one of the few expressions of 
Protestant Christianity for all of 
Tunisia. There is every indication that 
this will become increasingly so. 

The Roman Catholic Church is not 
waiting for the North African revolu- 
tion to end—it is moving forward. It 
has large numbers of churches and in- 
stitutions, many newly built. 

Reports given at the North Africa 
Annual Conference, held in the midst 
of civil strife, inscribed themselves in- 
delibly on one’s memory: In the very 
shadow of danger, the church is at 
work. Above the confused images of 
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Donkey and motor car symbolize two 
eras as an Arab goes to market. 


the hammer and sickle and the cres- 
cent is the luminous cross. The church 
is small, but the influence of this 
small church is great. The very pres- 
ence of missionaries has a positive in- 
fluence on society. 


Waiting Lists for Homes 


The church has the confidence of 
the population, and there is more con- 
fidence than there used to be. 

There was a time when it was ex- 
ceedingly difficult to find children 
whose families and guardians were 
willing to let them receive the bene- 
fits of a Christian home. Today there 
are waiting lists of children whose fam- 
ilies make a financial sacrifice that 
these youngsters may have Christian 
training. 

A French Methodist missionary 
nurse came to the city when the rural 
station where she was working was oc- 
cupied by the French troops. In that 
city she has located 130 to 140 fam- 
ilies who have come as refugees from 
the rural community where she 
formerly served. She visits them as 
they live with friends and relatives, 10 
or 15 to a room. She helps them when 
they are ill, reads the Bible and has 
prayer with them. Many times they 
ask for prayer before she suggests it. 

A special-term missionary in one of 
the rural stations said, “The most im- 
portant thing done here this year was 
to have remained.” What he did not 
say was that he was responsible for an 
isolated mission station that for weeks 
was cut off from all communication 
with the outside. He bore a witness. 

A Methodist boys’ home in Algeria 


Mr. Williams is a missionary stationed 
at Constantine, Algeria. Dr. Blake is on the 
Board of Missions staff as administrative 
secretary for Africa and Europe. 


won this praise from a member of the 
French Reformed Church (which con- 
cerns itself mainly with Europeans): 

“You are doing the most important 
work in all of Algeria, for yours is the 
only opportunity these children have 
to know what a Christian home is and 
what Christian living means. Without 
you they would never have any pos- 
sibility of exercising their God-given 
power of choice, for there is no one 
else in all of Algeria doing this.” 

As we sat at a meal with an Algerian 
Methodist pastor, this came to us from 
Arabic, through French, to English: 

“Better to work with new people 
than try to hold a few old ones. 

“It isn’t necessary to do something 
big, but something that helps the peo- 
ple. Something as simple as a bath 
serves the people especially well and 
is a good approach. We need to do 
what is helpful; thus we show our 
love.” 

There are public officials who are 
Christians, who show the difference in 
their public dealings and who are re- 
spected as Christians in a Muslim cul- 
ture. 

There are many homes that have 
been changed because of the Christian 
influence. “I know that my husband is 
Christian, because no Muslim ever 
treated his wife like he treats me.” 

This is North Africa: land of prom- 
ise; land where the blood of Christian 
martyrs—from the days of the Roman 
persecutions, the Arab invasion, and 
even today—provides the rich soil for 
the flowering of the church of our 
Lord. 

This is the land where men have 
died in order that other men may 
live a new life—the more abundant life 


of Christ. 





These lads are being raised in the Meth- 
odist home at Constantine, Algeria. 
Methodist Prints: Donohugh 





































































































NEW MIDDLE EAST FILM 





‘Country of Islam’ will be 


useful with mission study theme. 


Country of Islam is a new 16-minute 
film recently released through the Board 
of Missions. 

The Middle East and the world of 
Islam are in both foreground and back- 
ground of this story of Mustafa, a youth 
of Morocco. 

Mustafa leaves his village home and 
journeys to a city to seek an education 
in one of the newly opened schools. We 
see a cross section of life in a Muslim 
country: 

The limited horizon of peasant worker, 
backbone of life in the Mid-East. 

New technical advances—better roads, 
rail transportation. 

New schools, a key to Middle East 
change. 

The central part religion—Islam— 
plays in the life of inhabitants of the 
Middle East. 

Country of Islam is designed to make 
this part of the world come alive. It aims 
to make its culture understandable and 
to populate it with real human beings— 
rather than fantasies out of the Arabian 
Nights. 

Produced by Churchill-Wexler, this is 
a good film for use in churches studying 
the Middle East this year. It is suitable 
for a wide age-range from juniors 
through adults. 

Country of Islam, in black and white, 
may be rented for $6 from all Methodist 
Publishing House branches. 














































PROGRAM 





PLANNING 


SECTION 


“rOUR CHURCE 





Commission on Membership 
and Evangelism 


Other membership and evange- 
lism features in this issue: Happy 
Holy Days, 3-4; Just Out, 39; 
Easy Order Blank, 38. 


November and December are strategic 
months for a church to give major atten- 
tion to its proper growth and develop- 
ment in this designated Year of Expan- 
sion. 

A commission on membership and 
evangelism will work toward the develop- 
ment of the church in two principal 
ways: 

e In co-operation with other churches of 
the district and conference for the or- 
ganization and development of new 
church and church-school units. 

e In co-operation with all the forces and 
organizations of its own church for its 
proper growth and development as a more 
effective instrument for the Kingdom of 
God. 

A record number of children (some 
3,650,000) have just recently begun 
their “day school” life by entering the 
first grade. Every “first grader” in day 
school should be in some church school. 
The Christian church needs to reach 
every child for Christ and to give him 
an opportunity for Christian training. To 
give the Christian training that is neces- 


sary, every local church will need to im- 
prove and/or increase its facilities. 

In addition, many new churches and 
church schools should be organized. In a 
co-operative way with its conference and 
district, let each church take active part 
In: 

e Organizing new churches and church 
schools in suburban and industrial areas. 
e Organizing new churches in growing 
towns. 

e Assisting churches in deteriorating 
areas. 

e Re-opening abandoned churches that 
need to be re-opened to serve their com- 
munities. 

e Establishing missions or outpost 
churches and church schools in neglected 
city and rural areas. 

The commission can consider at its 
November meeting, point by point, the 
“Aim of Evangelism” for the local church 
in this Year of Expansion. This was re- 
leased in the follow-up booklet at the 
Methodist Convocation on Local Church 
Evangelism in Washington, D.C. 

At this meeting the commission can 
adopt these aims for itself, plan and take 
definite steps toward the realization of 
two or three of them, and set a timetable 
for the realization of all of them. These 
aims for every local church are: 

e To increase its membership by wit- 
nessing to Christ and making new dis- 
ciples in its own community. 


e To deepen the spiritual life of all its 
members and constituents, both as in- 
dividuals and as families. 
e To expand the work, activity, and 
proper functioning of its commission on 
membership and evangelism. 
e To organize, develop, or further extend 
the work of Fishermen’s Clubs or similar 
groups for lay visitation evangelism. 
e To promote a regular time each week 
Cor month) for visiting carefully chosen 
and cultivated prospects. 
e To make every organization in the 
church and every youth and adult group 
in the church school an evangelistic wit- 
nessing and recruiting agency. 
e To participate in the organization of 
a new Methodist church. 

The goals for every Methodist are: 
e To expand his prayer life. 
e To deepen his spiritual life by ground- 
ing himself in the “holy habits.” 
e To expand his devotion to the church 
—his faithfulness in attendance, his loyal- 
ty to the church and its program, until 
Christ and the church are foremost in his 
thinking and living. 
e To expand his Christian experience 
and Christian service. 
e To cause himself to become a con- 
tinual witness to Christ, one who is ever 
alert to “seek” the lost for Christ. 

Goals for every Methodist family are: 
e To ask God’s blessings at meals always. 
e To gather at stated times for family 
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devotions—Scripture reading, prayer, and 
use of devotional aids. 

e To have a truly Christian home where 
Christ is the head and his spirit pervades. 


Christmas for Christ 

Christmas and the whole Advent sea- 
son should be for Christ. 

Only the Christian Church and the 
people called Christians can make it so. 
This commission has one of its greatest 
opportunities of the whole year in pro- 
moting a Christian Christmas in the 
community, the church, and in the home. 
Planning and promotion must be in 
November; December will be too late. 

This commission can work with other 
churches, civic clubs, the chamber of 
commerce, and similar groups and 
agencies, in a community Christmas 
council to plan the community Christmas 
celebration in harmony with Christian 
principles and with its great religious 
significance. 

Some suggestions are given on page 3. 

The church should be at its best in the 
sacred Advent and pre-Christmas season, 
for Christmas means God coming in 
human flesh, God coming as man in 
Christ and living as we live. This is a 
great season for deepening people’s lives 
in Christ and for bringing new persons to 
Christ. 

This commission will want to give spe- 
cial attention to visitation evangelism, win 
many persons for Christ, and bring them 
into membership in the church on Christ- 
mas Sunday (Dec. 21). 


Other Projects 

Likewise the commission will want to 
promote certain other projects: 
e Distribute special Christmas literature 
(leaflets and booklets as listed in this 
magazine) and send a Christmas letter 
into homes. 
e Have a “white gift” service for some 
worthy cause or institution. 
e Have a Christmas Eve or Christmas 
Day communion service. 
e If located downtown, have a 30-min- 
ute noon-day series of Christmas services 
on three, four, or five weekdays, con- 
cluding on Christmas Eve or Christmas 
Day. 
e Play Christmas carols on a public ad- 
dress system. Many churches could bor- 
row or rent a system for this. 
e Alert teachers and officers of all church 
organizations to their opportunities for 
study, spiritual enrichment, and service. 
e Guide its people in a Thanksgiving-to- 
Christmas Bible reading program. 
e Emphasize daily family worship in 
every home. 

Whether families will have a Christian 
Christmas depends in a large measure on 
how the church prepares them for it. 
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One way the church can help families 
have the right attitude as they approach 
Christmas is by suggesting daily devo- 
tions, using the November-December 
Upper Room. Topics include “Man’s 
Need of the Savior”; “God’s Plan for 
Redemption”; “Light for All Mankind” 
and “God With Us.” 

The special Upper Room Book of 
Christmas Carols encourages families to 
sing the well-loved carols of the birth of 
Christ. This little book, containing 20 
carols, is available from The Upper 
Room at 15¢ a copy, 10 copies for $1, or 
in lots of 100 or more, 7¢ each. En- 
velopes for remailing them as Christmas 
greetings are available at 1¢ each. 

An attractive Christmas Catalog listing 
items for the Christmas season is available 
from The Upper Room free upon re- 
quests. (See order blank coupon on page 


39.) 


General Board of Evangelism, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Commission on Education 


Other education features in this 
issue: Happy Holy Days, 3-4; Fol- 
low-up on Family Life, 9-11; 
Your Church Can Sponsor a New 
Church School, 23-4; Research 
Improves Church-School Litera- 
ture, 28; Just Out, 39. 


One major area in the work of the 
commission on education concerns win- 
ning pupils to Christ. You may wish to 
give attention to this area during No- 
vember. 

Teachers and officers need to be 
trained in evangelistic teaching. They 
will need to do their part in the special 
pre-Easter emphasis on evangelism. An 
annual school for evangelistic teaching 
is suggested for January so that teachers 
can be trained for this emphasis. Make 
careful plans for your school of evange- 
listic teaching. 

The November issue of The Church 
School has detailed suggestions on the 
work of the commission in this area. 
There is also help for the November 
workers’ conference on evangelism in 
the church school. 

Here are other items for your No- 
vember agenda: 

e Look ahead to missionary units that 
begin in January. Refer to Forecast 
(available free from the Methodist Pub- 
lishing House). 

e Give thought to the Thanksgiving ob- 
servance. Are you making use of the 
leaflet, Thanksgiving in the Home? (Or- 
der from Service Department, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 12 for 30¢, 100 
for $2.) 

e World Service Sunday is Nov. 23. 
Emphasis this month is on the Board 





of Temperance. Your commission mem- 
bers should understand all that their 
World Service offerings support. (Order 
the free leaflet, Ideas to Help You Ob- 
serve World Service Sunday, #8332-B, 
from Service Department, PO Box 871, 
Nashville 2, Tenn.) 

e The commission should plan for a 
Christian interpretation of Christmas. 
Help families to have Christian Christmas 
observances in the home. Give consider- 
ation to the special opportunities for 
drama and music. 

A leaflet, Christmas Worship in the 

Home, has been prepared for the use of 
the family. (Order from Service Depart- 
ment, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 
12 for 30¢; 100 for $2.) The Chris- 
tian Home magazine always has special 
resources to guide the family in its Christ- 
mas observances. Promote the use of The 
Christian Home by the families of the 
church. 
e Student Recognition Day will be ob- 
served on Dec. 28 in the church. (See 
page 29.) Consult with your pastor to 
discover ways in which the commission 
can co-operate. The executive secretary 
of your conference has materials to guide 
in establishing a meaningful worship 
service for this day. 


Watch Night Service 
e A Watch Night service on Dec. 31 can 


be an inspiration to members of your 
church. (See page 4.) Discuss with your 
pastor plans that are being made for New 
Year’s Eve in your church. It may be 
that your commission could co-operate 
with the pastor in planning activities for 
observing the end of the old year. 

One church has planned a family night 
at the church. Many activities were in- 
cluded for all ages. Refreshments were 
served just before midnight. Horns and 
hats were provided. As the old year 
ended, horns blew and songs were sung. 
Immediately all went to the chapel for a 
worship service in the beginning moments 
of the new year. 

This church provided a constructive 
and meaningful choice to families to 
help them decide to spend New Year's 
Eve together. 

e Do you need to check these items this 
month? 

If your church has had persons attend 
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fall leadership enterprises, it would be 
well to recognize them and to hear 
reports from them. 

Have you added new books to your 
library? Call these to the attention of the 
commission and decide how they may 
best be introduced to your officers and 
teachers. 

You will also need to make sure your 
literature and supplies have been or- 
dered for the January-February-March 
quarter. Are all materials approved by 
the Methodist Curriculum Committee? 
You may need to help your commission 
members know the responsibility of your 
commission in regard to literature. (See 
{ 233.3 of the Discipline). 


General Board of Education, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn. (Editorial Division 
201 Eighth Ave. S., Nashville 3, Tenn.) 


Commission on Christian 
Social Relations 


Other Christian social relations 
features in this issue: Bulletin 
Liners, 1; Happy Holy Days, 3-4; 
Our Concern for the Alcoholic, 
5-6; A New Approach to Commit- 
ment Day, 7-8; The Social Creed 
1908-1958, 34; the Board of Tem- 
perance, 32; Easy Order Blank, 
39. 


This optional commission (Discipline 
{ 276) deals with the fields of temper- 
ance, world peace, and social and eco- 
nomic relations. Leaders will find mate- 
rials for this commission listed under 
headings for committees in these three 


fields. 
Committee on Temperance 


It’s time to plan and order materials 
for Commitment Day. Your pastor and 
the chairman of your commission on 
Christian social relations should have re- 
ceived Commitment Day packets in mid- 
October. 

You can receive a free packet, too, if 
you wish. Write to the General Board of 
Temperance. 

Full information and suggestions can 
also be found in this issue of Toe Metu- 
opist Story. See pages 7, 9 and 32. 

Here are three specific steps your com- 
mittee can take to make Commitment 
Day, Dec. 7, an outstanding event in your 
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church. Talk these over with your pastor. 
e Distribute the Commitment Day bro- 
chure in a church-wide mailing, in the 
Sunday bulletin or by sending it with the 
church newsletter. 

e Display the poster prominently in your 
church. You might order extra posters so 
that there will be one at every entrance. 
e Observe the day by using bulletin 
covers and other resources which develop 
the “How Concerned Are You?” theme. 
Ask your pastor to develop the theme in 
his sermon and to share the commitment 
check list or commitment card with the 
congregation. 


Board of Temperance, 100 Maryland 
Ave. NE, Washingon 2, D.C. 


Committee on World Peace 


Members of the commission might well 
take a last look at the voting records of 
their congressmen on world affairs before 
going to the polls the first week in No- 
vember. Remember at least one of every 
seven bills now relates to foreign policy. 

World Order Sunday on Nov. 9 is an 
opportunity, in co-operation with the pas- 
tor, for bringing world vision into the 
thinking of the congregation and the at- 
tention of worship and study groups. See 
suggestions and resources in THe METH- 
opist Story for October, page 9. 

Plan a distinctive motif for the worship 
setting. Whether in the sermon or talks, or 
in the very arrangement and program, 
often it is better to emphasize clearly some 
major aspect of our world interests rather 
than cover the entire field on one oc- 
casion. What is of cardinal interest for 
your community this year on this day? 

The 10th anniversary of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights on Dec. 10 
ought to be in your advance planning. 
Would this be an opportunity to plan 
something with other churches and agen- 
cies in your neighborhood or community? 

It might also be a time to contact 
luncheon clubs, fraternal, labor, farm, 
patriotic and various other community 
groups, offering to provide leadership for 
special programs on the day and its sig- 
nificance. 

The certainty grows daily that our na- 
tional security rests ultimately on the 
well-being of the entire world. How to 
strengthen weak countries, aid under-de- 
veloped countries, and support new na- 
tions in their independence becomes a 
more urgent matter with each season. 

Study and discussion in matters of 
peace and security are, therefore, not 
merely for enlightenment of the group. 
Study is for action. Plan for definite “fol- 
low-up.” Strive for action response. 

Vary the action. Since the basic respon- 
sibility rests with the commission (or 
committee) much of the work and many 
of the action projects will center in it. But 


there are some things individuals should 
do. This would especially apply to persons 
who by reason of position, training, or 
public leadership contribute significantly 
to social action in your community. 

It is well to be quite realistic about our 
human foibles and weaknesses. Many 
persons mean well but procrastinate; all 
of us intend more than we achieve. Hence 
it is well to make the response clear and 
obvious, to provide channels for easy ex- 
pression and to raise confidence and pur- 
pose to assure the individual. Above all, 
it is good to set the response within a 
definite and immediate period so that it is 
not lost among future intentions. 


Commission Should Lead 


The congregation on occasion should 
unite in social action. Probably the most 
obvious means, such as petitions and 
resolutions, are seldom the most effective. 
Foresight and planning will make congre- 
gational action varied and important. 

It is better for a commission to lead the 
entire parish into social purpose and ac- 
tion, even if limited steps, than for the 
commission on behalf of the congregation 
to venture far out on the social frontiers. 

What are the major foreign policy de- 
cisions at this season which either make or 
break the possibility of Christian aims for 
peace, freedom and world brotherhood? 
List these issues. Study them. Lift out, as 
churchmen, the moral element in the de- 
cision. Then arouse citizen reaction di- 
rected to the centers of decision and policy 
in your state and in Washington, D.C. 

Some dilemmas facing our nation in its 
major policy decisions as they bear on 
war and peace are: 

e That we have, through modern in- 
ventiveness, infinite capacity to wage war 
at the very time that military strength is 
irrelevent to the great human needs. 

e While there have been at least 30 arms 
races in recorded history and ail have 
ended in war, we are now engaged in the 
greatest escalator arms race of all time and 
seem powerless to stop it. 

e That we cannot decide, in our broad 
and complex foreign policy, whether to 
trust finally in unilateral procedures or 
UN co-operation. 

e That we wobble between two great 
dangers or hazards and cannot make up 
our minds which we most fear and must 
avoid: thermonuclear war or the Soviet 
thrust for world power. 

e That we cannot operate our industrial 
plant at anything like full capacity with- 
out a huge block of military orders. The 
only significant alternative is a trade pro- 
gram—buying and selling abroad—of 
such proportions we have not even begun 
to envision it fully. 

e That, especially in disarmament pro- 
ceedings, we hesitate to seek results unless 
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we can have also the diplomatic advan- 
tage involved in initiating the ideas or 
successfully managing the negotiations. 
e That democracy’s basic right, the right 
to live, under the bomb is no longer the 
option of the general public—of citizens 
at large—so that our moral trust in all 
other aspects of democracy is withering. 

To these moral issues Christians must 
address themselves and then take their 
full part and responsibility in shaping na- 
tional attitudes and decisions. 

Board of World Peace, 740 Rush St., 
Chicago 11, Il. 


Committee on Social and 
Economic Relations 


The committee on social and economic 
relations should always be preparing for 
a project. In determining the project the 
committee should use at least these cri- 
teria: 

e The project must be timely. Any effort 
of this committee that is not up-to-date 
and stimulating should be rejected. 

e The project must be controversial. If 
you have to search for a project, it will 
probably not be worthwhile. The very 
topics about which your congregation dis- 
agree the most, and discuss the most, are 
the topics to be considered (without 
bias) by this committee. The committee 
that fails to serve its congregation by not 
daring to face controversial matters is un- 
worthy. 

e The project must require a Christian 
decision. “What is the Christian thing to 
do?” is a question that must be clearly in- 
volved in working out the details. 

Whatever the program, there must be 
a logical progression of thought lest the 
effort end in confusion. Four stages of 
thinking worth considering are: 

e What is the situation in this area? 
e What is the Christian viewpoint? 
e What can we do about it? 

e What shall we do? 

Each of the following programs has 
been successfully tried in a local church. 


Conference on Good Government 

Preceding the election, your committee 
should have sponsored political rallies to 
which political rivals were invited and 
each given an opportunity to express him- 
self on various issues. 

To ensure good government our re- 
sponsibility continues after election also. 
A panel composed of political rivals and 
other prominent persons with conflicting 
points of view is sure to create some 
sparks and shed some light. 

During this meeting with the panel the 
audience should have an opportunity to 
direct questions at various members of 
the panel. Preceding this meeting there 
should be a brief period (before the panel 
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arrives) during which time the audience 
is made aware of some of the issues. 


“Right-to-Work” Legislation 


One of the most controversial issues 
alive today involves the so-called “right- 
to-work” laws. The leading labor leaders 
of your area would probably be delighted 
to come and speak on the matter. And it 
would be only fair to also include some 
leading figures representing management. 

In order to prepare your group for this 
session it might be well to study the 
pamphlet, Union Membership as a Con- 
dition of Employment (15¢). This may 
be ordered from the Office of Publication 
and Distribution, National Council of 
Churches of Christ, 120 E. 23rd St., New 
York 10, N.Y. 

Another booklet, Right-to-Work Laws, 
Three Moral Studies, may be obtained 
from the International Association of 
Machinists, Washington 1, D.C. 

Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam’s recent 
statement on this type of legislation can 
be obtained through the Office of Meth- 
odist Information, 100 Maryland Ave. 
NE, Washington 2, D.C. 

The statement of the General Board of 
Social and Economic Relations on such 
legislation can be obtained from the of- 
fice at 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Integration vs. Segregation 


Integration is a “hot” issue if there ever 
was one! Furthermore, it is bound to be 
an interesting problem for some time to 
come. A meeting at which local leading 
figures could compare ideas would be in- 
teresting, stimulating and enlightening. 
The White Citizens Council, the Urban 
League, the NAACP, the Council of 
Churches, and similar groups should all 
be represented. 

A meeting to study racial problems 
should always include representatives of 
all points of view. Local race problems 
should be given particular consideration. 


Situation in the Middle East 


Everyone is talking about the problems 
in the Middle East. Most people, how- 
ever, know less than what appears in the 
newspapers (and the newspapers are not 
always exactly fair). Yet we should all be 
aware of these developments for the prob- 
lems of the Middle East are affecting all 
our lives. 

Arrange a series of meetings in the 
form of visits to the nearest consulates 
or embassies representing the nations of 
the Middle East. At least the following 
nations should be studied: United Arab 
Republic, Jordon, Lebanon, and Israel. 

Prepare for the visits by a careful study 
of the problems: How did Israel get her 
land? Were the Arab refugees treated 
fairly? What is at the base of Arab na- 
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tionalism? Is Nassar truly neutral? What 
about the Communist Party in Israel? 
Why did Egypt seize the canal? Why is 
Nassar so impatient about the great dam 
he wants built? Even if the dam is com- 
pleted, will it be a matter of too little too 
late? These are but a few of the many 
questions to be considered. 

After having visited each of the rep- 
resentatives of these foreign lands, the 
group should visit an informed representa- 
tive of our State Department. 

When all the information has been 
considered, register your opinion with the 
State Department, the President, and 
your congressmen as to what changes in 
our foreign policy related to the Middle 
East are dictated by Christian conscience. 
Other courses of action resulting from 
this study will present themselves as the 
program continues. 

(This column was prepared by the 
Rev. Everett G. Miller of the Ferndale 
Church, Glen Burnie, Md.) 


Board of Social and Economic Relations, 
740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Commission on Stewardship 
and Finance 


Other stewardship and finance 
features in this issue: They Want 
to Give, 25-6; Benevolence Re- 
port, 36; Just Out 38. 


November is a time of assessment and 
planning for the director of stewardship. 
It is during this month that he should 
make a progress report to the commis- 
sion on stewardship and finance and to 
the official board. He should in addition 
present the month of stewardship educa- 
tion program for adoption by both of 
these bodies. 

This program should be discussed and 
understood by the members of the com- 
mission and official board as preparation 
for the Every Member Canvass which 
will be conducted in the spring, as well 
as a program of education in the steward- 
ship of possessions with particular empha- 
sis upon tithing. 

The suggested calendar for a Year- 
’Round Program of Stewardship sets the 
month of February as time for the im- 
plementation of the month of steward- 
ship education. 

Timing of this emphasis may be 
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adapted by the local church to fit its 
schedule, but the plan as presented as- 
sumes the three major emphases—time 
and talents, pessessions, and Every Mem- 
ber Canvass—to be set up in that order 
during the year. 

Each local church will find it easy to 
adjust the timing of the specific activities 
of its program by studying the full year’s 
outline as presented in the September 
issue of THe Metuopist Srory, page 
20. 

The progress report to be made by 
the director of stewardship to the com- 
mission on stewardship and finance 
should include a critical analysis of the 
present status of the various activities in- 
volved in the plans being promoted. In 
addition, it should include a projection 
of future activities. 

An evaluation of accomplishments to 
date, together with suggestions of im- 
provements to be made in methods used, 
will serve to assure a continuing pro- 
gram from year to year. This will be suc- 
cessful and well accepted by the mem- 
bership. 

General Board of Lay Activities, 740 
Rush St., Chicago 11, IIl. 


Commission on Missions 


Missions features in this issue: 
Story of the Month, 2; Method- 
ists Organize 124 Churches a 
Year, 14; Hope in a Troubled 
Land, 9-10; New Middle East 
Film, 11; Mission in Bolivia, 29; 
Benevolence Report, 36; Easy 
Order Blank, 39. 


Committee on Hospitals 
and Homes 


Other hospitals and homes fea- 
tures in this issue: Story of the 
Month, 2. 


Do we care for and about our older 
people? This is a question which the 
local church committee might will con- 
sider. 

Not all old people are destitute of ma- 
terial goods. Nor are all of them in- 
capacitated or homeless. But older people, 
whatever their circumstances, need special 
care and attention. 
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Consider the residents of Methodist 
homes for the aged. Many have no close 
relatives or friends. They would welcome 
a visit from a local church member. Even 
those who have families who visit them 
regularly are glad to know that church 
members care about them, too. 

The superintendent of the home will 
be able to guide you to those who would 
welcome some special attention. Regular 
visits are always good, and looked forward 
to. 

On such occasions, perhaps the older 
person would enjoy being read to, taken 
for a ride, or there might be letters that 
he or she would like written. 

Special projects for home members are 
always good. The superintendent again 
knows where the greatest needs are. One 
idea is to send Thanksgiving cards to 
home residents. Another is to make deco- 
rative tray mats for infirmary patients. 
Centerpieces for dining room tables is an- 
other suggestion. 

The committee can also plan programs 
in co-operation with the administrative 
staff and residents of the home who have 
a special flair for such things. 

A Thanksgiving tea, sponsored by the 
church is a happy social event. If this is 
held at the home, then some of the home 
ladies should be asked to help serve, and 
act as hostesses. The men can also be in- 
cluded in this. 

Another idea is to hold a tea or party 
in the home of some church members. 
Buses or cars can be provided to take the 
home residents to this event. 

Thanksgiving Day at the home is usual- 
ly a happy occasion and residents take 
great pride in it. However, there are those 
who would enjoy being invited into a 
local home for dinner with a family 
group. Here again, it is wise to check 
with the home superintendent. 


Care for the Aged 

With the ever-increasing life span, 
more attention is being focused on pro- 
viding care for the aged. This means new 
and expanded housing facilities, more 
trained persons to help care for the spe- 
cial needs of older persons, and impetus 
and funds to start projects. 

The church has a great stake in the 
future of its older persons. If the church 
is to provide care, there must be backing 
from local church groups, with the local 
church committee on hospitals and homes 
as the guiding force. 

Any move to create new conference 
homes for older persons should originate 
within the local committee. The pastor 
needs to be contacted, and working with 
the district superintendent, the bishop 
and interested persons, throughout the 
community, the committee can take first 
steps. 

Contacting the Board of Hospitals and 


Homes for special consultation and guid- 
ance is a wise move. This board provides 
staff personnel who are well-trained in 
matters pertaining to home care, planning 
and policy. 

When such a new venture is begun, 
it will take the thoughtful concern of all 
persons possible. Community needs will 
need to be studied, and local church sup- 
port, conference support, and personal 
support will need to be solicited. 

Many a home has been started from 
the nucleus idea of a local church group. 
It is well for every such group to survey 
its needs and determine how the older 
persons can best be cared for under the 
auspices of The Methodist Church. For 
it is under church sponsorship that real 
Christian concern is evidenced. 


Board of Hospitals and Homes, 740 
Rush St., Chicago 11, II. 


Good Literature Committee 


Other good literature features in 
this issue: Have Bible . . . Will 
Read . . . Will Share, 12-3; Re- 
search Improves Church-School 
Literature, 28. 


The Bible is the best of good literature. 

It is appropriate that the Discipline 
({ 278.8) assigns to the committee on 
good literature responsibility for promot- 
ing Universal Bible Sunday. 

Bible Sunday is to be observed on Dec. 
14. Suggestions for the day are found on 
pages 12-13 of this issue of THe Metn- 
opist Story and related suggestions for 
Bible study are found in the October is- 
sue, pages 4-8. 

Packets to help in planning for Uni- 
versal Bible Sunday may be obtained free 
from the American Bible Society, 450 
Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


Book Catalog 


More than 2,100 titles are listed in the 
colorful new book catalog scheduled for 
release late in October or during early 
November. 

The Christmas Gift Catalog for Church 
Workers, a new service, is scheduled for 
release Nov. 10. The catalog will include 
gifts for the church as well as for in- 
dividuals active in church work. 


Abingdon Books 
Nov. 10 is publication date for three 
Abingdon books: Understanding and 
Preventing Juvenile Delinquency, Bible 
Women Come Alive, 40 dramatic mono- 
logues about women of the Bible, and 
Existence Under God. 


The Methodist Publishing House, 201 
Eighth Ave. S., Nashville 3, Tenn. (Place 
orders with the branch serving your terri- 
tory.) 
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Your Church 


Can Sponsor a New Church Schoc 


by Randle B. Dew 
There’s adventure as well as Christian 


service in pioneering a Sunday school near you. 





Is there a location where a new Method- 
ist church is needed which might start as 
a church school? 


YES[_] NO[_] 


@ Are there people in your community who 
do not attend your church school be- 
cause of social, cultural, or economic 
reasons who might attend classes of their 
own if you started them? 


YES[_] NO[_] 


Will your church school give money 


You won't win a trip around the world for 
answering the following questions, but 
your answers may lead you into an exciting 
adventure. Think carefully and check 
your answers below. This is the first step. 


ae Is there a Methodist church near you 
(within reasonable driving distance) 
which does not as yet have a church 


school? 
yEs{_] NO[] 


Is there a new Methodist church being 


started near you (within reasonable driv- 
ing distance) which could have a better 
church school if you offered to help them 


(you decide how much) to help start 
new church schools not sponsored by a 
church? (The district superintendent 


get started? 


will handle this money.) 


YES[_] NO[_] 


Did you check a “yes”? If so, you 
should soon be active in the local 
church quadrennial emphasis on ex- 
pansion! You can help start a new 
Methodist church school! 

At the next meeting of your commis- 
sion on education talk over your oppor- 
tunity for starting a new church 
school. Next, discuss this opportunity 
with your district superintendent and 
get his written permission for starting 
a new church school (Discipline 
9242). 

Order these helpful materials Cdo 
it now) from the Service Department, 
Methodist Board of Education, PO 
Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn.: 

8413-B The Small Church Can Serve 
Effectively 

8415-B Time for Expansion 

8419-B A Guide to Success in Start- 
ing a New Church School 

8422-B A Modern Method for Today’s 
World 

Order from the Methodist Publish- 
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ing House which serves your territory: 
89-BC Organization and Program of 
the Methodist Church School, 
15¢ 
8290-BC The Commission on Educa- 
tion and the Workers’ Con- 
ference at Work, 25¢ 


Now You're Ready 


After getting permission to go ahead 
you are ready to start a new church 
school. Can you do it? Certainly! Oth- 
ers are doing it! / 

Think about question number one. 
A church without a church school is a 
dying church. Perhaps some Methodist 
churches should be closed—but not as 
long as unreached people live nearby! 

One small southern rural church did 
not have a church school and in time 
the church closed its doors. A resurrec- 
tion soon followed when two laymen 
started a church school. The church 
school had a vigorous growth and one 
year later the church was reopened. 


YES[_] NO[_] 


In two Vermont villages the small 
Methodist churches had no church 
schools. The churches remained open 
because a minister of another denomi- 
nation conducted worship services for 
the Methodists. 

The district superintendent won the 
assistance of two deaconesses and soon 
two church schools were organized 
with a Methodist Youth Fellowship 
meeting regularly in each church. The 
church schools grew and soon 25 per- 
sons united with one of the churches 
and 45 with the other! 

Says the executive secretary of the 
conference board of education, “The 
spirit of the living Christ is working 
in the hearts of the people of these two 
communities because of the loving 
concern of two deaconesses who have 
put the program of Christian educa- 
tion to work.” 

Did you check “yes” for question 
number two? There are many new 
Methodist churches being organized 
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these days and a part of the new 
church is a new church school. Several 
pastors who have started new churches 
and church schools say that it is very 
important to start a new church school 
with high standards. “Do it right the 
first time,” one pastor says, “and you'll 
have less to undo as you go along.” 

Can you help a new church school 
in a new Methodist church “do it 
right”? We like the spirit of one Meth- 
odist church which commissioned sev- 
eral of its best church-school leaders 
and transferred them to a new church 
to help start a new church school. Said 
the pastor, “We let you go with joy. 
We send you forth with our prayers 
and abiding affection.” 

Naturally most new Methodist 
church schools will be found in new 
Methodist churches and while we are 
working hard at organizing new 
churches, it seems that we can’t or- 
ganize them fast enough to keep up 
with the growing population. For 150 
years Methodist church growth kept 
apace with the nation’s population 
growth, but this is no longer true. And 
it looks like the population explosion 
will continue for several years to come. 


Classes—Then the Church 


What did you check for number 
three? There should be 30,000 “yes” 
answers to this question, because the 
need is that great in America for teach- 
ing the gospel of Jesus Christ to un- 
reached persons. Perhaps in this way 
we can “grow” as many Methodist 
churches as we need to keep up with 
population growth. 

A missionary from South America 
writes that the main method of out- 
reach on the mission field is to sponsor 
new church-school classes. “All of our 
churches,” he writes, “sponsor other 
church schools and preaching places.” 
These sponsored church schools grow 
and become churches. This works in 
North America too. 

Many times there are places where 
an organized church is not practical, 
yet people live there who are not in 
church or in a church school and who 
are not being taught the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. A new church school in 
such a place will not grow into a 
church but it will teach the gospel to 
untaught people. 

One church found people living 
nearby who did not attend any church 
and would not attend The Methodist 


Church. Classes were organized in a 
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nearby rented store and many people 
came to learn about Jesus. Many times 
we need a second church school to 
reach people we are not now reaching. 
Did you check “yes” for question num- 
ber four? 

Many persons will check “yes” for 
question five. If you cannot sponsor a 
new church school yourself, you can 
help sponsor a new church school. You 
can help pay for rent, utilities, heat, 
chairs, hymnals, pianos and literature. 

To help finance new Methodist 
church schools, the editorial division of 
the Board of Education and the Meth- 
odist Publishing House will provide 
sample literature for the first quarter 
for any new church school and will 
supply second and third quarter re- 
quirements at half price. District su- 
perintendents have special order blanks 
for literature for new church schools. 

Under the guidance of the commis- 
sion on education, a Methodist church 
can have more than one church school. 
Some of these sponsored church 
schools may grow into churches. 

Such sponsored church schools have 
been started in abandoned churches, 
club houses, community halls, school 
buildings, barns, tents, skating rinks, 
restaurants, car ports, chicken houses, 
store buildings, homes, buses, trailers, 
and out in the yard under a tree. 

There is no more serious business 
than that of teaching the gospel of 
Jesus Christ, especially as we think 
of reaching those who have not been 
reached. 

No one, not even the pupils of the 
new church school, will get as much 
from the enterprise as those who give 
themselves to it. You can have a joyous 
time spreading the Christian message. 

Man does not work alone at God’s 
work. You are working for God and 
God is working with you. You need 
not wait until you can see that all 
factors are favorable for starting a new 
church school. Expect God’s help to 
do the impossible. 

Sponsoring a new church school 
calls for continuous, courageous Chris- 
tian commitment. Divine daring is 
needed. God supplies faith, courage, 
wisdom, and strength. Plan now for a 
daring conquest in the name of our 
Lord, and with his help, achieve it. 

Answer “yes.” Sponsor a new church 
school. 

Mr. Dew is on the staff of the Methodist 


Board of Education with responsibility for 
church school expansion. 


28 Minutes Later— 
You Are the Program 


by Doris P. Dennison 


Twenty-eight minutes after you begin 
viewing this TV show, you are the pro- 
gram. That is Talk Back. 

(See Tue Meruopist Story, May, 
page 27; September, page 36; and Octo- 
ber, page 23.) 

Those first 28 minutes are the begin- 
ning of Talk Back. They consist of a 
life-situation drama and discussion by 
community leaders. The heart of Talk 
Back is the group that discusses the moral 
questions and Christian outcomes after 
the set has been turned off. 

For the program to have its fullest 
effect, there should be groups in your 
church to view and discuss the Talk 
Back series. The use committee of your 
community's Talk Back committee Cif 
organized) can help you. 

Many ways can be devised to establish 
viewing groups. Here are some: 

1. A group will meet at the church 
at the time Talk Back is on the air. This 
group will discuss Talk Back immediately. 
The group may elect a person to serve as 
discussion leader or the members may 
discuss the issues without designated 
leaders. 

2. A church-school class may decide 
to use the Talk Back series as its cur- 
riculum for the quarter. In this case, each 
member of the class will endeavor to 
“study his lesson,” that is, see Talk Back. 

3. Some churches are zoned. Each 
zone chairman may arrange for one or 
more discussion groups in homes in his 
zone. 

4. Job luncheon clubs may be or- 
ganized for the 13 weeks. At the plant, in 
the store, in the offices, a group, or sev- 
eral groups may meet together once a 
week on the coffee break or at lunch 
time. Members of the group will have 
seen the program. 

5. The official board might appoint a 
committee representing the church school, 
the WSCS and Methodist Men. This 
committee might arrange for groups of 
adults and young people in the church 
school, the WSCS, and in Methodist 
Men to view and also to talk back on 
Talk Back. 

6. The subjects in the 13 series of 
Talk Back are of major concern to the 
commissions on education, evangelism 
and Christian social relations. The of- 
ficial board might name a representative 
from each of these commissions, together 
with the church lay leader and president 
of the WSCS, to arrange for viewing and 
discussion groups. If such a committee is 
created this would be the local church 
use committee. 
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Some steps in the every- 
member canvass: 


Canvassers meet 
at the church 
for training. 
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Training done, director 
checks out 
teams leaving the church. 





The story of the church in America 
is a romantic one because it is the his- 
tory of a struggle to find its way and 
place in the new country. 

To be sure some of the shackles 
which bound it in countries where the 
state supported the church were 
shaken off but, as usual, freedom 
raised some serious problems. The re- 
sponsibility which freedom brings 
sometimes seems like an anti-climax to 
the act of becoming free. 

Perhaps this struggle explains the 
spotty history of the development of 
the church in America. 

Support has been based upon volun- 
tary giving. Where some commanding 
leader has inspired people, giving has 
increased. To the contrary, where 
there has been no vision, the church 
has gone downward or perished. The 
emotional appeal and special §short- 
range schemes of money raising have 
characterized past decades. 


A New Concept of Finance 


But the picture is changing for the 
good. 
There are two doors to bring about 
this change. One is stewardship. The 
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New vistas of service open when 
a church’s members want to 
give. This can come about 
through a sense of stewardship 
and through a _ well-planned 
Every-Member Canvass. Here 
the Board of Lay Activities re- 
ports on what the canvass is 
doing for Methodists. 


other is a carefully planned every- 
member canvass. The first has to do 
with motivation, the second with 
method. 

The church is receiving increased 
support and will do so to the extent 
that stewardship and a carefully ap- 
plied method of financing are used. In 
its new comprehensive form, the every- 
member canvass is only 10 years old 
among Protestants and about four 
years old in The Methodist Church. 

There are many steps involved in a 
thorough canvass but some high spots 
would be: 

1. Opening the door for a church to 
build its program for the future. 

Admittedly, in the average church, 
small groups have, for the most part, 
determined the church’s program (al- 
though there are outstanding excep- 
tions). The new method calls for a 
committee to lead in the development 
of the future program of the church. 
This committee, in turn, makes use of 
the commissions and special commit- 
tees. Each group has a chance to say 
what it thinks should be done. 

This step alone will revolutionize 
the interior life of the church which 









Visitors call at 
the home of 
church members. | 
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has never undertaken such a thing. It 
builds the foundation for the budget 
and the financial appeal because those 
who will pledge have had something 
to say about the items in the budget. 

2. A second outstanding feature of 
the new every-member canvass pro- 
gram is the use of a large group of 
visitors and training them thoroughly 
for their tasks. The leadership of the 
church is learning the program of the 
church in this way. The canvass is 
changed from merely gathering up 
pledge cards into the concept of fel- 
lowship as visitors challenge members 
with an intriguing program. 

3. A third feature has to do with 
materials: some 60 pieces are offered 
to help churches. 

In The Methodist Church we com- 
bine some of these outstanding fea- 
tures with doing the task simultane- 
ously. We have a strength and inspi- 
ration never before experienced. 





Here Are Some Results | 


From the very beginning of this 
program in The Methodist Church re- 
sults have exceeded expectations. One 
of the first pilot districts was Canton, 
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Ohio. It reported $288,000 pledged 
the year before the simultaneous every- 
member canvass, but $586,000 in the 
new program. 

Now let us take the case of an in- 
dividual church—it happens to be 
Crossett, Ark., with about 750 mem- 
bers. In the words of Ramon Green- 
wood, a layman: “There is no doubt 
that the Every- Member Canvass caused 
our members to have more informa- 
tion about their church, feel closer to 
their church, and therefore give greater 
support to their church.” 

The pastor, Rev. John B. Hefley, 
and the lay leadership at Crossett agree 
that the results of the canvass last year 
can be seen throughout the church 
every day. Principally this shows up 
in a quickened general interest in the 
affairs of the church by a much wider 
segment of the membership—and in 
the increased budget. 

From a budget of $31,255 the total 
went up to $47,358. On last May’s 
Loyalty Sunday and the first few days 
of the week which followed, 310 fam- 
ilies were visited. Of these, 218 signed 
pledges amounting to $42,000. 

The financial chairman, H. M. Bras- 
well, says that this increase is carrying 
over into unpledged offerings too. 
They were up about 38 per cent. 

If you ask members at random about 
this success, almost without exception 
they attribute it to a great deal of plan- 
ning and organizational work in the 
weeks leading up to the canvass. 
About 100 persons were directly in- 
volved, and this in itself, according to 
Mr. Greenwood, was a plus factor. 
Guiding this larger group was a steer- 
ing committee of 15. It was divided 
into four subcommittees: supplies, 
program and survey, education and 
publicity, and prospects and visitations. 


An Area-Wide Trial 


It is possible to view the impact of 
the Every-Member Canvass in wider 
perspective as we look at the Louis- 
ville Area, over which Bishop William 
T. Watkins presides. All three of his 
annual conferences (Kentucky, Louis- 
ville, Memphis) used the simultaneous 
every-member canvass with hearten- 
ing results. 

Summing up the purely financial 
phase, the bishop said: “The increase 
over the previous year for Louisville 
Conference was $770,262. For Mem- 
phis Conference it was $860,151. The 
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increase for Kentucky Conference was 
$236,832, but because of a change of 
date for the meeting of the conference 
this represents only a nine-month year 
in Kentucky Conference. This gives a 
grand total of increase for the Louis- 
ville Area of $1,867,245.” Bishop 
Watkins estimates that if the figure for 
Kentucky were projected to cover a 
full 12 months it would add $78,944. 

Testimony from a small church (84 
members) comes from Franklin Cen- 
ter, Pa., in Erie Conference. The Rev. 
R. J. Baker is pastor. The year before 
using the canvass, the total income of 
this church had been $2,400. There 
was some misgiving when it was de- 
cided to increase the budget to $3,520 
at the time when the every-member 
canvass was introduced. “The results 
were above all expectations,” reports 
Mr. Baker. “We received a total of 
$4,300 in pledges. The biggest single 
thing we accomplished was to make 
our people program conscious. They 
now understand far better what a 
church should be doing. It gave us a 
spiritual lift to see what the Lord’s 
people could do when they mixed 
sound judgment and old fashioned 
faith.” 

When he described what happened 
at Franklin Center, Mr. Baker men- 
tioned particularly the teen-agers. 
When he did this he touched upon 
one of the rewarding aspects of the 
Every-Member Canvass, because it 
reaches all ages and gets the young 
people thinking about their steward- 
ship. 

As one of the every-member canvass 
leaflets points out: “Methodist youths 
are full participating partners in the 
church . program. As the school phase 
of life ends and jobs bring added 
income, young people may be able to 
increase the amount of their support 
to the church; but it is a good idea to 
have our stewardship practices—our 
habits and attitudes toward giving and 
serving—already formed as we move 
from youth to maturity.” 

In the Bulletin of the Tennessee 
Conference there appeared this report 
of what happened to a neighborhood 
church in Nashville after it had expe- 
rienced the effect of the canvass: 

“The seed for this was planted at 
the laymen’s conference at Beersheba 
Springs in June 1957. The chairman 
of the commission on stewardship and 


finance of WNashville’s East 
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Church was there and listened to all 
that was said about the Every-Member 
Canvass. He ordered a sample of all 
the materials, and began talking to 
others in the church. They felt it was 
what East End needed. 

“It has not only produced the re- 
sults financially, but there were many 
by-products. People said the whole 
program was worth having even if 
there had been no increase in pledges.” 
The program was enlarged, there was 
greater confidence established, poten- 
tial leaders were discovered and many 
were led into larger participation. 


A Change in Approach 


The testimonials which have been 
quoted are but a few of the many 
which have been coming in by the 
score from churches of all sizes. 

What the leadership emphasizes is 
that this is not just a way to raise more 
money. It represents a change in 
philosophy of approach so that system 
and order replace haphazard methods 
of raising the church budget. But in 
doing so it is made clear that it is the 
commitment of people rather than spe- 
cific amounts of money which are 
sought. 

When the people are persuaded to 
give themselves to a church program 
which they have helped to shape, get- 
ting them to give adequately is no 
longer a problem. 


Resources 


Ye Are My Witnesses, $6. A new filmstrip 
to train visitors, 18 minutes, 96 frames in 
color with 33 1/3 microgroove long play re- 
cording. 


Go Forth in His Name, $6. A filmstrip de- 
signed to train home visitors. 15 minutes, 90 
frames in color with 33 1/3 long play re- 
cording. 


Every Member Canvass Manual (101), 60¢. 
A general manual with detailed instructions 
for each of the recommended committees. 


Every Member Canvass Manual (102), 40¢. 
A manual for the small church and circuits. 


Theme Materials. Focus attention on the 
theme “Give—as unto Him” adopted by the 
National Council of Churches. rhe theme 
materials include posters, letterheads, en- 
velopes, pictured appeal folders, attendance 
reminder cards, and a Sunday bulletin. 


Program Building Worksheets. A complete 
set of checksheets for the commission and 
committees to use in their program building 
meetings. 


Aids for Estimating Resources. Worksheets, 
summary sheets, and a manual of directions 
to be used in arriving at a realistic appraisal 
of giving potential in each local church. 
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This girl is from the 
American Institute, 
elementary and sec- 
ondary school in La 
Paz. The Institute was 
opened in 1907. 


IWMissiiorm iY 


New documentary film 
on one of the Lands 
of Decision 


“Palaces of stone, copper and gold. A 
3,000-mile empire, ruled by the Incas, 
ripe for conquest.” 

With these words, Mission in Bolivia, 
a new Methodist film, begins to unfold 
the history of this beautiful but unde- 
veloped country. 

Fifty years ago a tall gaunt American 
in the last stages of tuberculosis, toiled 
by foot over the Andes to establish the 
first Protestant church in La Paz. With 
less than $100 given to him by a Meth- 
odist mission in Chile, Francis Harring- 
ton founded a school as well. Today our 
schools and hospitals form a firm founda- 
tion for some of the greatest opportuni- 
ties for Protestant missions in South 
America. 

Mission in Bolivia, a 25-minute color 
film, has been released by the Board of 
Missions. It tells the story of this oppor- 
tunity and work. 

Along the shores of Lake Titicaca, at 
12,000 feet, we see Jack Robison at his 
work and hear him describe a compre- 
hensive program. Dr. Pablo Monte, son 
of an Argentinian Methodist, heads the 
well-equipped clinic. Jack’s own agricul- 
tural work is also evident. 

We see the classes in carpentry and 
stone masonry in the vocational school led 
by Missionary Milton Robinson; Aymara 
girls receiving first training in improving 
life in the home from Virginia Bund of 
the Woman’s Division of Christian Serv- 
ice; and a string of schools which are con- 
verted into churches on Sunday. 

We see Jack load the pump organ on 
his old blue truck and drive to a little 
country schoolhouse to hold a service, 
picking up Indians along the way. “I 
guess I take on more than is good for the 
springs, but I hate to turn them down.” 
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The tropical lowlands offer an en- 
tirely different story. They have rich re- 
sources and oil has been discovered. Peo- 
ple are moving in, and the country has 
the boom-town atmosphere of our old 
West. Here we see the work of Robert 
Coufield. 

Mission in Bolivia is a true documen- 
tary. We see the missionaries at work 
and hear them tell their own story. The 
music was recorded in La Paz and is en- 
tirely Bolivian folk music. For example 
“Llanto Aymara” (Aymara Lament) is a 
haunting melody known only to the 
Aymara Indians of the Altiplano. The 
“Ollianti” music dates back to Incan 
times. 

Mission in Bolivia rents in color for 
$10; black and white for $6. Copies are 
available from all Methodist Publishing 


House branches. 


A Bolivian on Lake 
Titicaca. wy 









Methodist missions work 
among Aymara 
Indians such as these, 


Pfeiffer Memorial ahs, 
Clinic serves the people 
of the La Paz area. 





Students from the primary 
department of the 
American Institute perform. 
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Research 


Improves 


Chureh-School 


Literature 


by June B. Wolfe 


A new music magazine for The Meth- 
odist Church is expected to be one of the 
first outgrowths of the recently launched 
co-operative research program to improve 
Christian education. 

The new program of church-school 
curriculum research is a joint effort of the 
Methodist Publishing House and two 
divisions of the Board of Education. It is 
directed by the newly-formed curriculum 
research committee. 

The goal of another authorized study 
is the preparation of low-cost audio-visua! 
materials completely integrated with 
church-school lesson helps. The experi- 
ment includes the preparation and test- 
ing of audio-visuals in an effort to deter- 
mine how they can best serve the church 
school. 

Classmate, the Editorial Division’s old- 
est continuous publication, will get a new 
face and new editorial treatment as a re- 
sult of the study of its readership; this 
study is now almost complete. 

The fourth study currently authorized 
is that of Sunday evening activities and 
fellowships in the local church. 

These fact-finding projects are author- 
ized by a research council, which has 
general direction of the research program 
and final approval of all proposals. An 
executive committee oversees all proj- 
ects, carrying each through to its report to 
the council for final disposition. This 
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How a Sunday-school paper has changed 
from 1874 to 1958. Research will bring 
new improvements to Classmate soon. 


committee also determines and evaluates 
needs for research. 

The facilities and staff of the Publish- 
ing House research department are avail- 
able for implementing all projects carried 
out under supervision of the committee. 

The research council is made up of 
Lovick Pierce, president and publisher of 
the Methodist Publishing House; the 
Rev. Leon M. Adkins, general secretary 
of the Division of Local Church; and the 
Rev. Henry M. Bullock, general secre- 
tary of the Editorial Division and editor 
of church-school publications. 

Members of the executive committee 
are Sewall B. Jackson, manager of the 
Publishing House Department of Church- 
School Curriculum; Thomas J. Van Loon, 
director of staff services of the Division of 
Local Church; and Walter N. Vernon, 
administrative associate in the Editorial 
Division. 











“There is growth in the church school; 
patterns of rural and urban community 
life are changing rapidly and there are 
new methods and instruments of teach- 
ing. It is apparent that, if the curriculum 
is to keep abreast of the present day and 
remain vital to the church, it is necessary 
to have an ongoing research program 
which will reckon not only with the 
presently emerging need for facts, but 
which will look toward a long-range study 
on a broad scale,” Mr. Jackson explained. 

Since the church-school curriculum is 
the body of the educational program, it 
affects in some way the entire member- 
ship of The Methodist Church, he 
pointed out. 

Areas in which the committee will have 
an interest are: 

1. Study to determine the content and use 
of current and proposed materials. 

2. An analysis of what the leaders in the 
church expect and want from their cur- 
riculum materials. 

3. A study to determine what the pupils 
are learning. 

4. A study to discover what educational 
procedures are being followed. 

5. A series of studies to determine the 
relative effectiveness of specific types of 
materials and utilization for meeting spe- 
cific education objectives. Pre-testing and 
post-testing of materials. 

6. Studies to determine optimum promo- 
tional procedures. Motivation research 
and market research. 

7. Study to discover human and material 
resources for creation of curriculum ma- 
terials. 

8. Post mortem research to find actual re- 
sults versus forecast when changes are 
made following studies. 

9. Studies to determine most effective 
tools for promotion. 
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Student Recognition 


by B. J. Stiles 


Methodists are currently involved in 
an emphasis upon Christian higher edu- 
cation. In this emphasis, we are trying to 
strengthen those educational institutions 
which are providing a Christian context 
for the search for truth. 

The church accepts responsibility for 
supporting those institutions by contrib- 
uting the minimum of $1 per member 
for Methodist colleges and 30¢ per mem- 
ber for Wesley Foundations. We need 
also to maintain a vital personal relation- 
ship with the students themselves. 

At the present, there are approximately 
a half million Methodists enrolled in the 
nation’s colleges and universities. 

However diverse these students may 
be in interests and abilities, they all have 
a common need to be recognized for their 
individual achievements and needs. The 
college years are ones in which our stu- 


Day Is Dec. 28 


dents are learning to think objectively, 
to communicate intelligently, to discrimi- 
nate among values, and to make relevant 
judgments. These are strategic years, and 
our church must be sensitive to its op- 
portunities in extending the Christian 
fellowship to her students. 

Student Recognition Day has been one 
way in which the local church has an- 
nually honored those within its congre- 
gation who are students. This year Stu- 
dent Recognition Day is Dec. 28—the 
Sunday on which many students will be 
at home for the Christmas holidays. 

A special service has been prepared 
for Student Recognition Day. It is suit- 
able for use in the church’s morning wor- 
ship hour; the theme is “Send Forth the 
Mind.” This theme is a phrase from 
the oratorio, The Invisible Fire, which 
is based on the lives and experiences of 


Youths to Get Capital View of U.S. and UN 


by May L. Titus 


A National MYF United Nations- 
Washington Seminar will be held Feb. 
22-27. Young people and adult workers 
will have opportunity to see the United 
Nations and the United States govern- 
ment in operation. They will discuss 
various ways in which Methodist youths 
are able to deal with national and inter- 
national issues. 

The seminar will begin in New York 
city on Sunday afternoon. There mem- 
bers of the group will begin to get ac- 
quainted with one another and have 
orientation for the week’s experience. 
During the next two and one-half days 
they will attend vespers at Christ 
Church, tour the United Nations build- 
ing, have briefings on the work of the 
UN and receive briefings by representa- 
tives of the Board of Missions on the 
relation of the missionary enterprise to 
the work of the UN. 

The group then will go to Washing- 
ton for two days for individual and group 
conferences with senators and congress- 
men, briefings at the Department of 
State, and a visit to the Senate and House 
of Representatives and one of the em- 
bassies. 

During the week the young people 
will evaluate what they have seen and 
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heard in the light of their responsibility 
in the Methodist Youth Fellowship. The 
group will discuss what can be done in 
Christian citizenship and Christian out- 
reach in the MYF that will educate for 
peace and world order. 

Eligible to attend the UN-Washing- 
ton Seminar are presidents of conference 
and district MYF councils, chairmen of 
Christian citizenship and Christian out- 
reach of conference and district MYF 
groups, officers of the National MYF 
Commisson and youth members of the 
General and Conference Boards of Edu- 
cation, of the national Board of Missions 
and of the general Board of World Peace. 

Adults eligible are conference and dis- 
trict directors of youth work, conference 
and district secretaries of youth work 
of the Woman’s Society of Christian 
Service, and conference and district ad- 
visors in Christian citizenship and Chris- 
tian outreach. 

Last year 68 youths, adults and staff 
members from 37 annual conferences and 
22 states and the District of Columbia 
participated. 

The seminar is sponsored by the Youth 
Department of the Board of Education 
and by the Board of World Peace. The 
Board of Missions and the Board of Tem- 





John and Charles Wesley. (The oratorio 
was premiered at the National Methodist 
Student Conference last December, and 
since that time has been heard widely in 
student groups.) 

John Wesley’s emphasis upon the 
training of the mind is reflected in the 
program and activities of Methodist stu- 
dents today. 

The focus of this order of service is 
on college and university students, and 
also high school seniors who are prepar- 
ing for college. 

Copies of the service are available to 
members of the church’s committee 
which is planning Student Recognition 
Day. Copies should be ordered from 
the Annual Conference Board of Edu- 
cation or, if necessary, from the Depart- 
ment of College and University Re- 
ligious Life, Board of Education, PO 
Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 

The printed service includes several 
helpful suggestions for observing the day. 
The secretary of student work of the local 
Woman’s Society of Christian Service 
probably can be of help in compiling a 
list of students to be recognized. 


perance are co-operating agencies and 
staff members share in the planning of 
the seminar. 

Youths and adults eligible to attend 
and interested in applying for the semi- 
nar may write to the Board of Education, 
Youth Department, PO Box 871, Nash- 
ville 2, Tenn. 


Release MYF Filmstrip 


It Makes a Difference, a filmstrip high- 
lighting the nature of the Christian fel- 
lowship and what it means to belong 
“one to another,” is now available for 
Methodist Youth Fellowship use. 

A joint committee of the Youth De- 
partment and youth editors of the Gen- 
eral Board of Education produced this 
filmstrip. 

It is now available from branches of 
the Methodist Publishing House for the 
retail price of $9. This includes two 
leader’s guides and scripts, one 33 1/3 
LP record, and the filmstrip. 


Give Summers of Service 


Among the thousand young people 
from all over the world taking part in 
the World Council of Churches’ work 
camps last summer were 235 from the 
United States. 

These work camps, composed of from 
20 to 30 young people between the ages 
of 19 and 30, were held in 25 countries 
including the United States. Work 
camps are international, interracial and 
interconfessional. 
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Loan Library 





The following new books have been 
added to the loan library of the Board of 
Missions. Your file of THe MertTuopist 
Srory will give you other book listings. 

To borrow these or other volumes, 
pastors and other church and missionary 
leaders should write the Librarian, Board 
of Missions, 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
11, N.Y. Books are loaned free. The 


borrower pays return postage only. 


Baab, Otto J., Prophetic Preaching: a New 
Approach 

Beers, G. Pitt, Ministry to Turbulent Amer- 
ica: a History of the American Baptist 
Home Missionary Society Covering Its 
Fifth Quarter Century, 1932-1957 

Bellah, Robert N., Tokugawa Religion: the 
Values of Pre-Industrial Japan 

Brown, Ina Corinne, Understanding Other 
Cultures 

Bull, Earl R., Okinawa or Ryukyu: the 
Floating Dragon 

Burrows, Millar, More Light on the Dead 
Sea Scroils 

Burton, Ernest DeWitt and Goodspeed, Ed- 
gar J., A Harmony of the Synoptic Gos- 
pels for Historical and Critical Study 

Carter, Gwendolen M., The Politics of In- 
equality: South Africa Since 1948 

The Christian Case for Abstinence 

Clemmons, Robert S., Dynamics of Chris- 
tian Adult Education 

Faris, Donald K., To Plow With Hope 

Fosdick, Harry Emerson, Great Voices of 
the Reformation 

Gabriel, Ralph Henry, Religion and Learn- 
ing at Yale: the Church of Christ in the 
College and University 

Handbook of Christian Theology: Definition 
Essays on Concepts and Movements of 
Thought in Contemporary Protestantism 

Harrington, Janette T., The Shadows They 
Cast 

Harrison, Ann M., A Tool in His Hand 

Hoffman, James W., Concerns of a Con- 
tinent 

Huddle, Benjamin P., History of the Lu- 
theran Church in Japan 

Laubach, Frank C., The World Is Learning 
Compassion 

Logan, William M., In the Beginning God 

Lord, Walter, Day of Infamy 

Magee, John, Reality and Prayer: a Guide 
to the Meaning and Practice of Prayer 

Marks, John H. and Rogers, Virgil M., A 
Beginner's Handbook to Biblical Hebrew 

McCaughley, J. Davis, Christian Obedience 
in the University: Studies in the Life of 
the Student Christian Movement of 
Great Britain and Ireland 

Meyer, Adolphe E., An Educational His- 
tory of the American 

Moraes, Frank, Yonder One World: a Study 
of Asia and the West 

North, Christopher R., The Suffering Serv- 
ant in Deutero-Isaiah: a Historical and 
Critical Study 
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Peretz, Don, Israel and the Palestine Arabs 

Pike, James A., and Pittenger, W. Norman, 
The Faith and the Church 

Planning Commission, Government of In- 
dia, The New India: Progress through 
Democracy 

Rowlands, Joan, Fun and Festival from the 
Middle East 

Ryrie, Charles C., The Place of Women in 
the Church 

Schramm, Wilbur, Responsibility in Mass 
Communication 

Scott-Maxwell, Florida, Women and Some- 
times Men 

Shields, Currin V., Democracy and Cathol- 
icism in America 

Smart, George W., Mission to Nevada: His- 
tory of Nevada Indian Missions 

Smith, Robert A., Philippine Freedom, 
1946-1958 

Thurman, Howard, The Creative Encoun- 
ter: an Interpretation of Religion and the 
Social Witness 

Tilson, Everett, Segregation and the Bible 

Trueblood, D. Elton, Philosophy of Reli- 
gion 

Underwood, Kenneth W., Protestant and 
Catholic: Religious and Social Inter- 
action in an Industrial Community 

van der Kroef, Justus M., The West New 
Guinea Dispute 

van Nieuwenhuijze, C. A. O., Aspects of 
Islam in Post-Colonial Indonesia 

Weusberger, Bernard A., They Gathered at 
the River: the Story of the Great Re- 
vivalists and Their Impact upon Religion 

Weizsacker, Carl-Frederick V., Ethical and 
Political Problems of the Atomic Age 

Wysner, Glora, Caught in the Middle 


Name NCMY Secretary 
Edgar A. Gossard of Nashville, Tenn., 


was named a projects secretary of the 
National Conference of Methodist Youth 
at the organization’s annual meeting at 
Greencastle, Ind., in August. 

A native of Meridian, Miss., Mr. Gos- 
sard has been managing editor of Con- 
cern in Nashville for the past eight 
months. He will continue this work and 
assume some administrative duties. 

Mr. Gossard succeeds H. Donald 
Winkler who resigned as projects secre- 
tary a year ago to take a teaching post. 

NCMY links more than 1,500,000 
high school and college age members of 
the Methodist Youth Fellowship and the 
Methodist Student Movement. 


Name Council Chairman 


The Rev. Fred C. Holloway, president 
of Drew University, has been named 
chairman of the newly formed Council of 
Protestant Colleges and Universities. The 
council will replace and carry on the 
work of the Department of Christian In- 
stitutions in the higher education pro- 
gram of the National Council of 
Churches. 


Regionally accredited four-year colleges 


and universities in Canada and the 
United States which classify themselves 
as Protestant Christian are eligible for 
membership. Unaccredited four-year col- 
leges and universities may join the coun- 
cil as associate members. Two-year col- 
leges may become afhliate members. 


Plan Music Magazine 


The Rev. V. Earle Copes, associate 
professor of organ and choral director at 
Cornell College in Mount Vernon, Iowa, 
will edit the new Methodist music maga- 
zine. It is expected 
to be published 
sometime after Oc- 
tober, 1959. Mr. 
Copes also will work 
with members of 
the Board of Educa- 
tion staff in the pro- 
gram of church 
music development. 

The music maga- 
zine will be pub- 
lished for persons with music responsi- 
bilities in the local church. 

Mr. Copes is a concert organist and 
composer. He has served as minister of 
music at Highland Park Church in 
Dallas, Tex., and at First Church, Mc- 
Allen, Tex. For seven years he was in- 
structor of organ and choir director at 
Hendrix College at Conway, Ark. He is a 
member of North Iowa Conference. 

Sponsors of the new magazine are the 
Board of Education, National Fellowship 
of Methodist Musicians, Commission on 
Worship, and the Methodist Publishing 


House. 





B 


Mr. Copes 


Musicians Elect Rice 
Dr. William C.. Rice of Baker Uni- 


versity at Baldwin, Kan., was elected 
president of the National Fellowship -of 
Methodist Musicians at the biennial 
meeting held in July in Boston. 

Professor J. Edward Moyer of Wesley 
Theological Seminary at Washington, 
D.C., was elected vice-president and 
Mrs. W. W. Watkins, of Fairmont, W. 
Va., was elected secretary. 

A called session of the group will 
be held at Southern Methodist Univer- 


sity at Dallas, Tex., next year. 


Joins Pensions Staff 


The Rev. Grady Adcock of Crowell, 
Tex., has been appointed to the staff 
of the General Board of Pensions. 

Mr. Adcock, who was secretary of the 
Board of Pensions in the Northwest 
Texas Conference for the past five years, 
will work especially with the Ministers 
Reserve Pension Fund. His office will 


be at 740 Rush St., Chicago, III. 
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The New Day in Christian Missions 


by W. W. Reid 


We have been hearing that “there is a 
new day in Christian missions”; that the 
missionary movement “has come to a 
turning point.” Some even hear that the 
missionary era we have known is no more. 

Two things are very clear from re- 
cent history: (1) The world is in revo- 
lution. (2) Yet man has not changed; 
he is in need of the healing and regen- 
eration promised in the gospel. 

Much of this “revolution” was fo- 
mented by the preaching and teaching of 
Christian missionaries and those who 
heeded their words. 

One of the dramatic forms taken by the 
revolution was the deepening of national- 
ism. It grew in Asia and Africa as in 
Europe and America. Nationalism ques- 
tioned colonialism, and asked other em- 
barrassing questions of foreign adminis- 
trators. Nationalism inspired men to seek 
to control their own destiny. 

The spirit of national pride and the 
spirit of criticism quite naturally lodged 
in the Christian church as_ well. 
The freedom-conscious Christian commu- 
nity sought release from seeming reli- 
gious “colonialism.” Were the mission- 


aries holding important posts in church 
institutions because they controlled the 
funds sent them from America and 
Europe? Should not nationals run the 
institutions and spend the money given 
for them? 

The wars and the non-Christian acts 
and attitudes of western (“Christian”) 
nations brought criticism from within and 
outside the national churches. Neither 
missionaries nor native-born Christians 
could easily disassociate themselves from 
colonial barbarities, from war prepara- 
tions, from race atrocities and prejudice, 
from the economic pressures that stem 
from the West's wealth. 

We must agree that the over-all ob- 
jective of this “freedom” is good. The 
wisest Christian missionaries have always 
worked to give the national Christians 
“their wings.” 

For the sake of the Cause of Christ, 
for the sake of people who accept him, 
and for our own integrity: 

e We must continue to send mission- 
aries where the church has asked help 
and when we have people with insights 
and skills that would strengthen their wit- 
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ness. At the same time we must accept 
from other races and peoples such in- 
sights as they have to share with us. 

e We must continue to provide, as 
needed, funds to carry on the Christian 
enterprise in the new and growing 
churches. We must trust them to govern 
and to administer funds given by us 
without our “control by reason of money 
power.” We must trust them to develop 
their own institutions, forms of worship, 
and creeds under the Holy Spirit. 

e We must completely separate our 
Christian proclamation and _ endeavor 
from any appearance of association with 
or dependence upon military, diplomatic, 
or economic aggression, and from the 
nationalisms of the missionaries’ home- 
lands. We are not to make “Americans” 
of the peoples of Asia and Africa, but to 
open every avenue for the development 
of their own culture, dominated by Christ 
only. 

e And we must confess the sins that are 
ours and that have brought just criticism 
and judgment upon us for having a gos- 
pel by which we are not living. 

Are you willing to support—with 
prayer, and money, and personnel—this 
“revolutionary” new missionary program? 

An opportunity even greater than the 
past century’s is open to us! 
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A new bi-weekly service for 
temperance leaders that 
carries a regular Washington 
report on alcohol problems, 
including legislative activity! 


Resource reviews, concrete 
action suggestions, and a 
unique new question answer- 
ing service. 


It’s a‘‘natural’’ for local church 
temperance committees! 


Write today to... 
CONTACT 
Methodist Board 

of Temperance 


100 Maryland Ave., N. E. 
Washington 2, D. C. 


Rehabilitation Seminar 


Who is an alcoholic? What are the 
ethical problems in alcoholism? What are 
basic procedures in counseling and help- 
ing alcoholics and their families? 

These and similar questions will be 
explored early in November when a hand 
picked group of Methodist pastors and 
temperance leaders meet for the first na- 
tional rehabilitation seminar sponsored by 
the Board of Temperance. 

Each delegate who attends will have 
completed a specialized course of training 
in a regional briefing conference and will 
have attended the board’s National Adult 
School of Alcohol Studies prior to this 
specialized seminar. 

Delegates will hear authorities in the 
field of rehabilitation, including sociol- 
ogists, doctors and ministers. Evenings 
will be spent visiting rehabilitation clin- 


meetings and in other similar experiences. 
The rehabilitation seminar is the sec- 
ond in a series of specialized training 
events sponsored by the board for its 
leadership personnel across the church. 


Purchase Land in Capital 


A 19-acre tract of land opposite the 
campus of American University and Wes- 
ley Theological Seminary in Washing- 
ton, D.C., has been purchased by the 
Methodist Board of Temperance for 
$1,500,000. 

Purchase of the property is regarded as 
a safety precaution in the event that the 
Methodist Building on Maryland Avenue 
is acquired by the federal government in 
its current Capitol Hill development. 

The Rev. Caradine R. Hooton, general 
secretary of the temperance board, said 
there is no immediate plan to relocate, 








ics, attending Alcoholics Anonymous pending government action. 





The World Service leaflet for November features the . 


BOARD OF TEMPERANCE 


Purpose—To help create a Christian public sentiment on problems related 
to alcohol; to promote an intensive educational program for voluntary 
abstinence from intoxicants and narcotics; to urge observance of 
existing liquor control laws and encourage local option legislation; 
to seek suppression of salacious literature, degrading amusements, 
and gambling. 


Leadership—Bishop John Wesley Lord, president; the Rev. Caradine R. 
Hooton, general secretary; executive and field staff of four. 


Method of work—The staff prepares films, literature and other aids in a four- 
point program of education, commitment, rehabilation and legisla- 
tion; staff members make addresses and lead in seminars or short- 
term schools of alcohol studies. The board offers counsel and 
resource materials for the work of conference, district and local- 
church temperance units—especially commissions on Christian so- 
cial relations. The board promotes observance of Commitment 
Day each year in all Methodist churches. The board co-operates 
closely with the Board of Education and with its sister boards in the 
field of Christian social relations. 

Support—1.8 cents of each World Service dollar that is divided, plus small 
income from private gifts and investments. 


Annual budget—$250,000 (1958-59). 


Use of funds—To provide field services; to provide audio-visuals and educa- 
tional materials; to maintain staff. 


For more facts on Temperance, write for: 


e Who Cares? (World Service leaflet for November, free in quantities); The 
General Benevolence Program of The Methodist Church (free). Order 
from Commission on Promotion and Cultivation, 740 Rush St., Chicago 
11, Il. 


e Hello leaflet (free); sample packet of literature (free). Order from Meth- 
odist Board of Temperance, 100 Maryland Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


World Service topics for December: World Peace and the Bible 
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A Mobile Clinic Serves the Philippines 


by Hiram G. Conger 


A trip with a medical mobile clinic is 
a real experience. 

When I arrived in Lingayen in the 
Philippines, I was invited to take at least 
a day and a half to see the clinic oper- 
ated by Dr. Gerald V. Hartman. His as- 
sistants are graduate nurses Rebecca 
Ramos, Maria Gutierrez, a visiting nurse, 
Helen Laoagran, and a mechanic, Beni- 
dicto Sosa. 

This clinic travels over wide territory, 
centering from Lingayen as its base. The 
program calls for the group to visit a 
barrio (village), arriving on Tuesday 
morning and staying generally until after 
the morning service on Sunday. 

The workers then take the clinic 
truck to the location of 
the next week’s work 
and, with the four- 
wheel-drive station 
wagon, return to Lin- 
gayen late Sunday aft- 

ernoon. Monday is for recuperation and 
preparation for the next week’s work. 

We were packed and ready to leave by 
7:30 a.m. Tuesday. The station wagon 
was loaded to the top with suitcases, sup- 
plies, and accessories. Before we pulled 
out, the personnel of the mission station 
gathered in a prayer circle on the lawn 
to ask God's blessing on the coming 
week’s work. 

The six of us piled into the two seats 
and started the 75-mile trip to the small 
church on the outskirts of Paniqui. 

Often Dr. Hartman and his staff set 
up shop in the town plaza. This time, 
though, the truck had been parked in 
the small space beside the church. It was 
located on a main concrete road, so there 
was plenty traffic. 

We spent the morning setting up the 
equipment. Pews of the church were 
moved so that half the floor was cleared. 
By hanging sheets over cords and by using 
moveable partitions, the staff prepared 
an examining room with cot and neces- 
sary medical supplies. 

The truck is a chassis shipped from the 
United States with the all-steel body 
built in the Philippines according to Dr. 
Hartman’s specifications. It contains a 
photofluorographic X-ray unit for mass 
chest survey with additional  facil- 
ities for fluoroscopy and to take X-rays of 
fractures and of the abdomen. 

The truck contains a small dark room 
and has facilities for simple laboratory ex- 
aminations and for film study. A gener- 
ator mounted on a trailer furnishes the 
power. 

The clinic opened at 2 p.m. with an 
interested crowd, many of whom wanted 
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a chest X-ray taken. Thirty-three were 
photographed that afternoon. Patients 
were requested to return to the clinic the 
next day to get a report on the lung pic- 
tures. 

If there are indications of tuberculosis, 
the patient is asked to return for further 
and larger X-rays and for more study of 
his case. If it proves to be tubercular, in- 
structions in diet, rest, and medication 
are given. A continual follow-up of the 
case is made. If the patient wishes to use 
a local physician, Dr. Hartman gives a 
written statement of his findings and rec- 
ommendations. 

The 33 X-rayed that day were unusual 
as a study of the film indicated only 
one as positive. These generally run up 
to 25 per cent. 

Other ailments which are found are 
treated as necessary, but the main empha- 
sis is in combating tuberculosis. 

As an advertisement of the program, 
and also for health education purposes, 
there was an evening program of motion 
pictures. The crowd not only filled the | 
churchyard, but also spread out onto the 
road. 

Tuberculosis is one of the scourges of 
the Philippines. Dr. Hartman’s mobile 





clinic is one of the remedial programs to | 
| 63 per cent of Mernopist Story readers 


help combat it, given by The Method- 
ist Church through its Board of Missions 
in the spirit of Christ. 


Mr. Conger retired as director of the De- 
partment of Visual Education with the 
Board of Missions in 1957. Since that time 
he has been traveling around the world 
visiting Methodist missions. 


Mindanao Mission Grows 


Methodism continues to grow in one of 
its newest mission fields—Mindanao, the 
southernmost island of the Philippines. 

Latest project of Methodists in Minda- 
nao is a mobile dental clinic. 

The three-man staff recently completed 
a two-month tour of eight villages. Dur- 


ing that time the staff treated 612 patients | 


and held 12 evangelistic services. 

Since 1954 Sunday school attendance 
has more than doubled and the number 
of congregations has increased one-third, 
according to the Rev. C. L. (Spotty) 
Spottswood, the flying evangelist from 
Florida who opened work on Mindanao 
in 1951. 

The work on Mindanao is organized 
through the Mindanao Provisional An- 
nual Conference, the newest (1954) of 
four Methodist annual conferences in 
the Philippines and one of the newest 
conferences in Methodism. 
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Districts Study Education 


Active interest in Christian higher 
education is evident throughout The 
Methodist Church this fall as annual 
conferences proceed with programs of dis- 
trict convocations on higher education. 
(See the September Meruopist Story, 
page 41.) 

These convocations, projected by the 
General Conference Commission on 
Christian Higher Education, give local 
church leaders opportunity to learn more 
about the historical place of education in 
their church. 

Leaders who attend the convocations 
are finding out about contributions being 
made to the church and society by Meth- 
odist-related schools, colleges, universities 
and Wesley Foundations. They are 
learning of the need for Methodists’ 
immediate support of the educational ef- 
forts of the church. 

Single complimentary copies of a 
number of publications being circulated 
through the district convocations by the 
General Conference Commission are 
available to local churches. 

These include the following: 

e Wesley Foundation. A pictorial book- 
let on the organized ministry of the 
church at independent and state-sup- 
ported campuses. 

e A Newspaperman Answers “Why 
Should I Be Interested in the Church 
College?” by Milburn P. Akers. A book 


of interest to Methodist laymen. It shows 


What better way to celebrate this 
significant birthday than for every Methodist 


to read it? 


1958 is the 50th anniversary of the adop- 


the responsibility of churchmen to the 
church college. 

e An Appeal to Patrons of Christian 
Learning. A leaflet which reviews the 
challenge facing the church in higher 
education. It describes the present quad- 
rennial emphasis as a “Crusade for men’s 
minds.” 

Order these and other free publications 
from the Director of Information and 
Publications, Commission on Christian 
Higher Education, PO Box 871, Nash- 
ville 2, Tenn. 


Publish Spanish ‘Story’ 


La Historia Metodista, namesake of 
Tue Meruopist Story, is a new aid to 
officials in the Methodist churches of 
Cuba. The first issue appeared Sept. 10. 

The Spanish-language journal of pro- 
gram and promotion appears as a four- 
page supplement to El Evangelista 
Cubano, publication of Cuba Annual 
Conference. The conference paper is pub- 
lished 18 times a year and the supple- 
ment will appear in alternate issues. The 
paper reaches 5,000 homes. 

La Historia Metodista is being pro- 
vided in Cuba under a co-operative ar- 
rangement between the Commission on 
Promotion and Cultivation and the pub- 
lishers of El Evangelista Cubano. It is 
the pilot project of an effort to provide 
Spanish-speaking Methodists with pro- 
gram and promotional help comparable 


to that available in English through Tue 
Mertuopist Story. 

Co-operating in the experiment are 
Bishop John W. Branscomb of the Jack- 
sonville Area (which includes Cuba) and 
the Rev. Miguel Soto, editor of El Evan- 
gelista Cubano and the supplement pages. 
Also helping are the Rev. Flor Reyna, 
president of the board of publication of 
Cuba Conference, and officials of other 
conference boards. 


Offer Faith Bibliography 


A Christian Faith Bibliography for 
seniors and older youth is available, free, 
from the Youth Department of the Gen- 
eral Board of Education. 

Materials are listed under the following 
headings: Personal Faith, The Bible, The 
Church, and Personal Enrichment (medi- 
tation and prayer). 

Order from Youth Department, Gen- 
eral Board of Education, PO Box 871, 
Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Help Foreign Students 


During the past year 114 students 
have studied in the United States under 
the Crusade Scholarship program, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Florence H. Cox, direc- 
tor of the Crusade Scholarship work. 

Mrs. Cox gave her report at the Week 
of Dedication Committee meeting at 
Lakeside, Ohio, in July. The Crusade 
Scholarship fund is supported by the 
Week of Dedication offerings. 


In commemoration of the 50th anniversary of the adoption 
of the Social Creed, the Board of Social and Economic Re- 
lations offers free copies (first come, first served) to all pas- 


for postage. 


tion of The Methodist Social Creed. This is Pedabsty ee 
the anniversary of the greatest gift of Meth- rd 
odism to the churches in America in their ae - ae 
search for social justice by the application “740 R 
of Christian principles. The churches or- erty Eee 
ganizing the Federal Council of Churches Ty 
recognized the significance of this document 

and the same year—1908—adopted it as the social ideals of 


the churches in the U.S. 


One of the best validations of this prophetic document is 
that all of the proposals for improving economic and social 
justice which it contained in 1908 have either become law or 
incorporated voluntarily in the processes of business and social 


life in the United States. 


Updated every four years by General Conference, it is now 
circulated in many foreign languages and is the basis for 
strengthening the witness of Christians throughout the world. 

It is the only document of its kind which the General 
Conference requests to be read from the pulpits or circulated 
in printed form to all congregations at least once a year. (Dis- 


cipline $2020.) 
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tors who will distribute to their parishioners and preach on 
the creed in honor of the anniversary. There is a charge only 


Send your requests to the board, using the coupon below. 





























Select a Kodak Pageant Projector... 













@ Baffled Speaker 
Super-40 Shutter 

Folding Reel Arms 
3-Wire Safety Cord 








For An Effective Church Audio-Visual Program 


Kodak Pageant Sound Projectors are designed to make the use of motion pic- 
tures easier and more effective in teaching and training. More and more 
churches and schools are using the Pageant Projector in their audio-visual 
program of instruction and entertainment—for Pageant Projectors have all the 
features that make for easy set-ups and operating convenience. Select the 
projector that fits the requirements of your particular church and be assured 
of long dependable service. j 


For Auditorium Use 


(Illustrated at left.) A single case unit with sound capacity of a true-rated 
25-watt amplifier. This pageant model features an 11-inch oval speaker built into 
the case. When additional speaker capacity is needed, this single case Pageant 
Projector (with adapter) may be used with the Kodak Deluxe Speaker—avail- 
able separately (see below). 

The Pageant Projector is equipped with bass-treble tone controls; a 
five-position switch which operates motor and lamp circuits for forward and 
reverse projection; a 2-inch, f/1.6 lens; the Super-40 Shutter; separate 
microphone and phono inputs; carbide pulldown tooth; folding reel arms; 
750-watt lamp (1200-watt capacity) ; 2000-foot reel capacity; and permanent 
lubrication. EKC-AV-255-S. Transportation extra; specify truck or rail 
shipment. Shpg. wt., 45 lbs. ... oF $535.00 

Budget terms at no extra cost: $107.00 down; $42.80 per month. 


KODAK DELUXE SPEAKER. A 12-inch full-range 
speaker unit with adapter, designed to match the 
Pageant Projector described above. Speaker is 
used with the single case projector when addi- 
tional speaker capacity is needed or for multiple 
speaker set-ups. This high-fidelity, well-baffled 
speaker is equipped with a 75-foot cable, and the 
speaker case has room for storing a 2000-foot 
reel. Available separately or with the Pageant Pro- 
jector above, when specified. EKC-AV. Transpor- 
tation extra; specify truck or rail shipment. 
Wt., 26 Ibs. iw See $102.00 

Budget terms at no extra cost: 

$11.48 down; $10.24 per month. 
KODAK PAGEANT PROJECTOR, EKC-AV- 
255-S, WITH THE KODAK DELUXE SPEAKER. 
Transportation extra; specify truck or rail ship- 
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A Budget-Priced Projector for Classroom Use 


(Illustrated at right.) Here is a Pageant Projector filled with 
quality features—an ideal machine for 16mm sound and silent 
projection in classrooms and other locations where the extra 
sound of higher wattage models may not be required. 

This model has true 8-watt output; an 11-inch oval speaker, 
built into the tan scuff-resistant case; sound and silent speeds; 
AC 60 cycle operation; a 2-inch, f/1.6 lens with “field sharpening” 
element; the Super-40 Shutter for extra screen brilliance; a 750- 
watt lamp (1000-watt capacity); standard tone and volume con- 
trols plus Fidelity Control; a microphone input; folding reel 
arms; a carbide pulldown tooth; 2000-foot reel capacity; and 
permanent lubrication. 

Where projectors must be carried, nothing is more convenient 
than this single case, portable Pageant with a split handle for 
easy carrying. EKC-AV-085. Transportation extra; specify truck 
or rail shipment. Shpg. wt., 40 Ibs. .................... $439.00 
Budget terms at no extra cost: $87.80 down; $35.12 per month. 


EXTRA LAMPS TO FIT: Order by numbers below. Postage 

extra; shpg. wt., 8 ozs., each. (SDV) 

DDB 750-watt T-12, medium prefocus base ............. $4.95 

DFT 1000-watt, T-12, medium prefocus base .............. $6.25 
Add state sales tax where it applies. 
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Merge Negro Seminaries 


With a $1,500,000 building fund 
grant from the Sealantic Fund, the con- 
struction of buildings for the Interde- 
nominational Theological Center for 
Negroes on a new campus adjacent to 
Atlanta (Ga.) University is expected 
to begin immediately. 

The center will combine the educa- 
tional functions of Gammon Theological 
Seminary (Methodist), the graduate 
faculty of religion at Morris Brown Col- 
lege (African Methodist Episcopal), the 
graduate program in religion at More- 
house College (Baptist), and the semi- 
nary at Phillips School of Theology 
(Christian Methodist Episcopal) at 
Jackson, Tenn. 

Faculty instruction, library, chapel 
and buildings for general use will be 
provided at the center. Co-operating de- 
nominations will provide supervision of 
denominational instruction and_ will 
build or provide housing for their stu- 
dents. 

President of the Interdenominational 
Theological Center is the Rev. Harry V. 
Richardson. Dr. Richardson has been 
president of Gammon. 

Gammon will continue to operate as a 
residence hall and center of Methodist 
instruction. It will also continue to be 
related to the Department of Ministerial 





Education and to the Association of 
Methodist Theological Schools. 

The school will continue to receive 
financial support from the Methodist 
Board of Education, according to the 
Rev. Gerald O. McCulloh. Dr. McCul- 
loh, director of theological education in 
the Department of Ministerial Educa- 
tion, is a member of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the new center. 


Study Missionary Training 


The Board of Missions has announced 
an intensive six-month study in the 
methods of training and orientation of 
new Methodist missionaries. 

The study, to be conducted by the Rev. 
Paul W. Yount, Jr., associate secretary of 
missionary personnel, will determine 
whether The Methodist Church will 
change its training programs for mission- 
aries. 


Heads Evangelism Section 


A Department of Evangelistic Move- 
ments has been created by the Board 
of Evangelism in Nashville, Tenn. 
Chosen to head the department is the 
Rev. Leslie J. Ross. 

Mr. Ross, a member of the board staff 
since 1951, has had responsibility for 
the church attendance movement. He 


and will also continue to direct the 
Upper Room Radio-TV Parish. 

The Department of Evangelistic Move- 
ments will include the prayer life 
movement, personal evangelism move- 
ment, and church attendance movement. 


Bishop Heads Educators 
The World Council of Christian Edu- 


cation and Sunday School Association 
has elected Methodist Bishop Shot K. 
Mondol of Delhi, India, as president for 
the coming year. 

The election took place at the 14th 
convention of the association held in 
August in Japan. 

Bishop Mondol was elected to the 
episcopacy in 1941. He served the 
Hyderabad Area until he was assigned to 
the Delhi Area in 1956. 

After starting with a quota of 67, The 
Methodist Church in the United States 
wound up with 125 delegates. Also, 
there were 50 Methodists from other 
countries among the 5,000 taking part. 


Name Missions Educator 


Miss Muriel Coltrane, Johnson City, 
Tenn., has been appointed to the staff 
of the Joint Department of Missionary 
Education. 


Miss Coltrane has been director of 











will continue this work for the present children’s work for Holston Conference. p 7 








Education of the Methodist Board of 
ee: ae RE SS #5 at OR eS 
re oe tare RES) gee Mpa 
$12,200,000 September 
Benevolence Funds 1958 
10,000,000 World Service $808,719 $849,637 
(Year's apportionment 
$12,200,000) 
General Advance 335,569 296,560 
8,000,000 Specials 
India Relief 3,122 
| Week of Dedication 9,864 10,085 
6,000,000 é Fellowship of Suffering — 9,167 10,011 
‘ and Service ; 
| Methodist TV Ministry | 9,075 11,042 
4,000,000 | 
F Administrative Funds ' 
« Episcopal Fund | 129,978 152,502 
2,000,000 $1,528.25) 
- General Administration 35,885 44,325 
‘ (Year's a tionment : 
, B  taterd tional Co- | 29,608 31,596 
World Service ration Fund 


so far this year 


( $76, oe 






June 1- Bang 1- Per cent 
me 30 t. 30 increase 
957 958 or 

decrease 

$2,171,668 $2,013,745 — 7.27 
1,567,571 1,612,393 + 2.86 

21,649 

67,717 58,088 —14.22 
49,470 46,389 — 6.23 
50,993 61,940 421.47 
325,547 319,986 — 171 
117,750 109,125 — 7.32 
91,784 87,500 — 4.47 


Figures are from Thomas B. Lugg, treasurer, Council on World Service and Finance. The fiscal year for all these funds is June 1 to May 31. 
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Program Resources 


In addition 


Higher Education 


Higher Education: Our Task and Oppor- 
tunity, 100 free; additional copies, 100 for 
$1. Questions and answers concerning the 
purpose and goals of the General Conference 
Commission on Christian Higher Education. 


Church and Campus, November-December, 
1956, issue, free in limited quantities. This 
is the special higher education emphasis is- 
sue. 


How the Church School May Serve Higher 
Education, 100 free, additional copies, 100 
for $4. A discussion by Leon M. Adkins, 
general secretary of the Division of the Local 
Church of the Methodist Board of Education. 


John Wesley: Christian Educator, free. 
John O. Gross writes of Methodism’s con- 
cern for Christian education which began 
with its founder. 


The Rising Generation, 40¢ each, 50 or 
more, 30¢ each. Attractive account of early 
ventures in Methodist higher education in 
America by Umphrey Lee. Order from 
branches of the Methodist Publishing House. 


A Newspaperman Answers “Why Should I 
Be Interested in the Church College?,” 100 
free, additional copies, 100 for $5. A lay- 
man, Milburn P. Akers, who is executive 
editor of the Chicago Sun-Times, speaks on 
the responsibility of churchmen to the 
church college. 


Only You Can Sign Your Will (College and 
Wesley Foundation editions), single copy 
free, 5 for $1. For Methodists who are inter- 
ested in making bequests to Methodist 
schools and Wesley Foundations. 


The Ascending Structure, free in limited 
quantities. A mid-quadrennial report on 
Methodist higher education published by- the 
General Conference Commission on Chris- 
tian Higher Education, summarizing work 
done and giving an informal guide for work 


to be done. 


Directory of Educational Institutions of 
The Methodist Church, USA, free. Listing 
of schools of theology, junior and senior col- 
leges, universities, and secondary schools, 
with their locations and presidents. 


Standard Wesley Foundations, free. List of 
locations of accredited Wesley Foundations, 
The Methodist Church at work at state and 
independent colleges and universities. 


Special Guide to Methodist Schools. Lim- 
ited number, free. Information for use in 
counseling on what to look for in a college— 
accreditation, courses, estimated cost, etc. 


Wesley Foundations, up to 35 copies, free, 
additional copies, 100 for $20. Pictorial book- 
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to those listed in the September issue. 


let for use in interpreting work of the Wes- 
ley Foundation program to leaders and local 
church members. 


Defining the Methodist Student Movement, 
free. Gives structural picture of church’s 
work with college and university students, 
faculties, pastors, and counselors. 


So ... You’re Choosing a College, Should 
You Attend a Methodist College?, How to 
Become a Methodist Minister, National 
Methodist Scholarships, and The Methodist 
Student Loan Fund, free in limited quanti- 
ties, to pastors and counselors with youth. 


An Appeal to Patrons of Christian Learning. 
Limited number, free; additional copies, 100 
for $3. Descriptive sketch of growth of 
Church’s interest in higher education. 


Hymn Written for the Opening of a School 
in Kingswood (gummed for insertion in local 
church hymnals) by Charles Wesley, 100 
copies for $1.25. Written for opening of first 
Methodist educational institution established 
in the world. 


Campus Parish. A 30-minute, 16 mm. color 
film on the distinctive value of the Method- 
ist college. Rental, $10 per showing. Order 
from branches of the Methodist Publishing 
House or the nearest Methodist-related col- 
lege. 


Unless otherwise noted, order all materials 
listed above from the Director of Information 
and Publications, Methodist Board of Edu- 
cation, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Benevolences 


General Benevolence Program of The 
Methodist Church, 1956-60, free. A 16- 
page descriptive booklet. 


Here Are the Answers, free. A 20-page book- 
let presenting a question and answer sum- 
mary of benevolences. Revised. 


World Service Agencies of The Methodist 
Church, free. A 20-page booklet. 


The Church Beyond Our Window, free on 
loan through district superintendent; avail- 
able from the commission for $6. A 20- 
minute color sound filmstrip. With it the 
pastor may order a supply of free follow-up 
leaflets. 


World Service leaflets, free. Samples with 
order card are sent quarterly to pastors and 
church-school superintendents. Leaflets pro- 
moting World Service. 


Advance Mobile, 50¢. Colorful three-di- 
mensional display illustrating the General 
Advance program of The Methodist Church. 


The Week of Dedication Story, postage and 


insurance costs only. A sound filmstrip, Ip 
record. 


Crusade Scholars—A Week of Dedication 
Project, free. Leaflets describing the Cru- 
sade Scholar program. 


The World Is Your Parish, postage and in- 
surance cost only. A 12-minute sound film- 
strip, Ip record. Describes Fellowship of 
Suffering and Service. 


Heralding New Horizons, free. Leaflet de- 
scribing Television Ministry program. Space 
for special conference imprint. 


Tue Mertuopist Story, $1.50 a year, single 
copies 20¢ each, 15¢ each in lots of three 
or more, sample copies free in limited quan- 
tities. The official program and promotional 
magazine of the church. 


Methodist Church Extension Strategy. 
Leaflet. Available in limited quantities for 
building committees. 


Eyes That See, available through district 
superintendents for free-will offering; Meth 
odist Publishing House rental: $10. A 38- 
minute, 16mm, black-and-white motion pic- 
ture for World Service motivation. 


The Secret of the Gift, available through 
district superintendent for free-will offering; 
Methodist Publishing House rental: $8. A 
28-minute black-and-white film emphasizing 
the stewardship of possessions program. 


The Hidden Heart, available through dis- 
trict superintendent for free-will offering; 
Methodist Publishing House rental: $10. A 
29-minute, 16mm. sound motion picture in 
black-and-white emphasizing the steward- 
ship of possessions program. 


Campus Parish, available through district 
superintendents for free-will offering and 
from some colleges. A 28-minute color mo- 
tion picture, 16mm. Interprets Methodist 
Church-related colleges for higher education 
emphasis. 


List of materials on benevolences: catalog 
of leaflets, posters, offering envelopes, mats 
and stencils and audio-visuals. Sample set 
of all free materials sent upon request to the 
commission. 


Order from (except where indicated other- 
wise): The Commission on Promotion and 
Cultivation of The Methodist Church, 740 
Rush St., Chicago 11, IIl. 


Bible 


Missionary Scriptures—Bibles, New 
Testaments, portions—are available to 
pastors and churches from the Ameri- 
can Bible Society. 

This distribution is promoted through 
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15 regional Bible Society agencies in the 
United States and through offices in 60 
countries. The Bible Society makes the 
Scriptures available in more than 40 
languages for the missionary needs of 
America. 

Additional resources include the fol- 
lowing: 


Visual Materials 


God's Word in Man’s Language. Dr. 
Eugene Nida demonstrates the challeng- 
ing problems confronting Bible translators 
in the various parts of the world. 16 mm, 
sound film in color. 27 minutes. $3 serv- 
ice charge. 


Bearer of the Book. This is a view of 
the total work of the Bible Society, from 
translation to distribution. 16 mm., sound 
film in color. 28 minutes. Rental, $4. 


Our Bible—How It Came to Us! 
Three reels showing the Scriptures in use 
in the time of Jesus; how the New Testa- 
ment was written and used in the church; 
its translation into Latin, the languages of 
Europe, and finally into English. 84 min- 
utes. Part I, rental $8. “Formation of the 
Bible.” 25 minutes. Part II, rental $8. 
“Bible Spreads Across Europe.” 24 min- 
utes. Part III, rental $9. “Making of the 
English Bible.” 35 minutes. Service 
charge for all three reels, $22.50. 

These movies are also available as 
filmstrips. Write for information. 


Universal Bible Sunday 


Pastor's kit. Materials and suggestions 
in kit are available on request. 


Bible Reading Bookmarks. Bookmarks 
with the entire year’s readings listed for 
1959. 100 for 50¢. Bookmark for Thanks- 
giving to Christmas, free. 


Material for the Blind 


The Bible in Braille for those who read 
with their fingertips. The Bible in the 
Moon system, for the many sightless per- 
sons who read for themselves. The entire 
Bible in 170 Talking Book records. For 
further information write: Blind Depart- 
ment, American Bible Society, 450 Park 
Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


Literature 


Literature catalog, free. 


Bible Society Record, a monthly report 
of the activities of the Bible Society, 
available to all contributors. Extra copies 
available on request. 


Sample packet of free literature for use 
with local congregations. 


Order from (except where indicated 
otherwise): American Bible Society, 450 
Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
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new publications 


Atcono.tisM, You Too Can He p. 
Board of Temperance. 100 for $2. 


Few leaflets offer the information about 
an individual’s part in helping an alco- 
holic as does this one. It explains why 
you are the first resource for an alcoholic 
and reminds you that God loves the al- 
coholic too. 

This rehabilitation leaflet has been 
abridged from one done by the National 
Council of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, which has given unique leader- 
ship in the field of alcohol rehabilitation. 


Order from: TEM Press/Service De- 
partment, 100 Maryland Ave. NE, 
Washington 2, D.C. 


..» Let’s Catz It Our First Wit 
AND TESTAMENT. Council on World 
Service and Finance. 100 for $2. 


This leaflet, suitable for hand-out use, 
is aimed at young couples. 

Shifting the stress from the familiar 
“last will and testament,” the pamphlet 
points out that the first will can be made 
early in life and changed again and again 
as needed. 

The first will—like the last—is viewed 


COMMITMENT DAY 


Service DEPARTMENT 
Methodist Publishing House 
201 Eighth Ave. S 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Please send me: 


Commitment Check List. Free in 

quantity. 
—— Blueprint for Commitment. Single 

copies free. 

Commitment Day Poster. Single 
copies free. 

How Concerned Are You? (Gen- 
eral distribution leaflets.) 100 
for $1.50. 

Commitment Cards. 100 for $1. 


Family covenant cards. 100 for 


Bulletin covers. 100 for $1.25. 
—_— Sets of three abstinence posters. 


for the work of the church 


just out 


as an act of Christian stewardship, where- 
by the young head of a household may 
provide for his family and extend his own 
Christian service beyond his earthly life- 
time. 


Order from: Committee on Wills, Be- 
quests and Gifts, Council on World 
Service and Finance, 740 Rush St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


Peter Dipn’t Leave a Wit, by 
Catherine Marshall. Council on World 
Service and Finance. 100 for $2. 


It will surprise many—as it did his 
wife—that a man so wise as the great 
preacher, Peter Marshall, neglected to 
make a will. 

Mrs. Marshall, in this little leaflet ex- 
cerpted from a recent book, tells the un- 
necessary hardships that the lack of a will 
brought to her and the family. Her story 
is simple and moving. 

The leaflet lifts up the stewardship in- 
volved in making the best possible pro- 
vision for one’s family when a man draws 
up his will. 


Order from: Committee on Wills, Be- 
quests and Gifts, Council on World 


THE UPPER ROOM. AND CHRISTMAS 


Tue Upper Room 
General Board of Evangelism 
1908 Grand Ave. 
Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Please send me: 


Book of Christmas Carols. 15¢; 10 
for $1; 100 or more, 7¢ each. 

—_ The Upper Room. Copies of cur- 
rent issue for enclosure in gift 
packages or use as Christmas 
cards. 10 or more 7¢ each. 

Envelopes for remailing either of 
the above. 1¢ each. 

—_—._ The Upper Room. Gift one-year 
subscriptions. $1 each. (3 for 
$2, cash with order.) Attach 
names and addresses of persons 
to receive subscriptions on 
separate sheet. 

Catalog of Upper Room materials. 
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740 Rush St., 


Service and Finance, 


Chicago 11, Ill. 


Gopn’s Goop News. Board of Evange- 
lism. $1; 6 for $5. 


This volume was requested by the 
4,000 delegates to the Methodist Convo- 
cation on Local Church Evangelism last 
July. Through it, other thousands who 
did not get to Washington may share in 
the inspiration and practical suggestions 
which are contained in the convocation 
addresses. 

God’s Good News contains writings on 
evangelism by more than two dozen noted 
Methodists of the United States and the 


world. 


Order from: Methodist Evangelistic 
Materials, 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 5, 
Tenn. 


Tue Locat Cuurcs Has A Jos to Do 
Board of Evangelism. 


This 16-page booklet is part of the 
follow-up program to carry throughout 
the church the impact of last summer’s 
convocation in Washington. Copies have 
been sent to all pastors. 

The booklet relates each church’s task 
in evangelism to the four-year Emphasis 
on the Local Church. It suggests specific 
steps that may be taken in each church 
during the Year of Expansion of that em- 
phasis. There are, in addition, recom- 
mendations to annual conferences and 
districts. 

Its burden: every Methodist church 
must expand and enlist. 


Order from: Methodist Evangelistic 
Materials, 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 
5, Tenn. 


Camp Bisuiocrapny. Board of Educa- 
tion. Free. 


This is a guide to the many books and 
pamphlets on Christian education through 
camping. It cites resources on spiritual 
aspects, health and safety standards, food 
service, and a number of other important 
subjects. 


Order from: Service Department, PO 
Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Here’s How To Have A Spirirvar 
Lire Retreat. Board of Education. 
25¢. 


This booklet makes suggestions and 
lists guidance material for retreats for 
teen-agers. It recommends the retreat as 
a means of strengthening spiritual values 
and as a setting for worship, Bible study 
and fellowship. 


Order from: The Methodist Publishing 


House branch serving your territory. 
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Turee Resource Booktets. Board of 
Education. Free. 


These leaflets describe materials at 
three age levels for the church-school les- 
sons of 1958-59. They include lists of 
curriculum materials, notes on reference 
books that will be useful with the lessons, 
and basic Christian books. 

Resources for Leaders of Children 
(190-BE) treats materials for children 
from nursery through the junior depart- 
ment. Youth Planbook (2043-BE) deals 
with Methodist Youth Fellowship pro- 
grams, youth periodicals and resources 
for intermediates, seniors and older young 
people in the Sunday school. Resources 
for Adults (4412-BE) will be found use- 
ful for adult church-school classes, fellow- 
ship groups, and for adults who are inter- 
ested in reading in the realm of Christian 
faith. 

Order from: The Methodist Publish- 


ing House branch serving your territory. 


LEAFLETS AND BOOKLETS ON CHRISTIAN 
EpucaTion (542-B). Board of Edu- 


cation. Free. 


This is a list of helps available in 
printed form from the Division of the 
Local Church of the Board of Education. 
It is recommended especially for new 
workers in the church school. 


Order from: Service Department, PO 
Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


OVERSEAS RELIEF 


METHODIST COMMITTEE FOR OVERSEAS 
RELIEF 

150 Fifth Ave. 

New York 11, N.Y. 


0 Christian Love in Action. 


(0 The Heart of Methodism Responds. 


(0 Share Our Surplus. (General folder 
for 1958.) 


(0 Share Our Surplus poster for 1958. 


() Open the Doors to a New Life for 
Boys. 


(J United Clothing Appeal poster. 


(0 United Clothing Appeal. (General 
folder.) 


(0 United Clothing Appeal. (Leaders’ 
guide.) 


Total amount of order $ 


CHRISTMAS AND EVANGELISM 


TIDINGS 

General Board of Evangelism 
1908 Grand Ave. 

Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Please send me: 


This is Christmas. 35¢; 
more, 25¢ each. 

Rediscovering Christmas. 50¢; 12 
or more, 35¢ each. 


10 or 


—— Humanity Hath Need of Thee, by 


Bishop Paul Martin. 25¢; 10 or 
more 20¢ each. 

Nativity Story in Art. 15¢; 10 or 
more 10¢. each. 

Service for the Christmas Season. 
100 for $2. 

The Dawn of Redeeming Grace. 
(December Tract-of -the- 
Month.) 100 for $2. 


—__.. The Greatest Gifts. 100 for $2. 


Christmas for Christ in the Home. 
100 for $1.50. 
Keeping Christmas. 100 for $1.50. 


—__—. A Christmas Creed. 100 for $1.50. 


Lawn signs. “Christmas for 
Christ” in four colors on 5x3 
feet canvas. $6. 

Auto bumper strips. Minimum 
order, 25 for $3.50. 

Posters. 17x22”, 10¢; 6 for 50¢. 


—— Window cards. 11x8%”, 5¢; 6 


for 25¢. 

Newspaper mat. 1-column size. 
15¢. 

Newspaper mat. 2-column size. 


25¢. 


—_— Newspaper mat. Large, 2-column, 


7 inches deep. 50¢. 


—_— Christmas cards, with matching 


envelopes. 100 for $3 
Total amount of order $ 


CHRISTMAS AND TEMPERANCE 





GENERAL BoArD OF TEMPERANCE 


Service Dept. 


100 Maryland Ave. NE 
Washington 2, D.C. 


Please send me: 
Christmas for Christ seals. 


sheets, $1; 12 sheets, $2; 100 
sheets, 


sheets, $5.50; 500 
$21.50. 


Car cards. 


Bulletin covers. 100 for $3.50. 


—_. Window posters. 13 5/16’x2534”. 


30¢ each. 
——. The Pink Christmas Tree. 
play.) 40¢ a copy. 
Parties with Punch. 
recipes. 50¢. 


lowday? 100 for $2. 


—_—— Christ and Praying Hands. (A pic- 


ture.) $1. 
Special mat set. $1.50 a set. 





11x28” for use in 
buses and streetcars. 25¢ each. 


Punch 
—__— Will Yours Be a Christmas Hol- 





Church Welcomes Ex-Alcoholics 


A Methodist judge and his church 
co-operate in providing friendship 
and social life to men who have 
turned their backs on alcoholism. 

“Where is Joe?” 

“Why The Methodist Church got him 
last night. Didn’t you hear?” 

That is what early Methodism did for 
the alcoholic; the circuit-riding parson 
went out and found the sinner and 
brought him into the church. 

A 31-year-old judge here in Atlanta is 
making it possible for Wesley Memorial 
Church to “bring them in.” 

Municipal Judge James Webb is his 
name. He called me about a year ago and 
asked if a group of alcoholics could meet 
at the church three times a week. I un- 
derstood what group he meant, as I had 
been counseling with alcoholics around 
the jail and the church for some time and 
knew of the Helping Hand Society, 
which the judge had had incorporated. 

Judge Webb said that after trying half 
a million criminal cases in eight years, he 
had concluded that 80 per cent were 
caused by the use of intoxicants. After 
watching the endless parade, he had 
decided, too, that Alcoholics Anonymous, 
city missions, and jails were not the com- 
plete answer. 

Judge Webb heard that a group of per- 
sons who received clinic treatment had 
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formed a group among themselves for 
outdoor fun and self-improvement. He 
sent for several of them to come to his of- 
fice and with their agreement had the 
state of Georgia incorporate the Helping 
Hand Society. 

These men in their improved condition 
then came to the court and interviewed 
prisoners telling them how it is possible 
to break the habit of drink. Following 
the judge’s instructions, they gave the 
prisoners a choice of going to jail for 60 
days or attending the Helping Hand So- 
ciety. A card handed to the judge by the 
court bailiff indicated which choice the 
offender had made. 

Following the judge’s request that the 
group meet at Wesley Memorial, I re- 
ceived the permission of the official board 
for them to do so. The result has been a 
church-wide interest, from the Woman’s 
Society of Christian Service to the church 
school and entire staff. 

A typical Tuesday evening meeting 
begins when the presiding officer, an alco- 
holic, asks, “What would you like to 
sing?” Someone replies, “What a Friend 
We Have in Jesus.” A man whose hands 
formerly held “the bottle,” strikes a few 
chords, and all join in singing. After sev- 
eral hymns, they are asked, “Who would 
like to speak?” Then, one after another, 
they share their experiences. They do not 
seem afraid to speak once they catch on 
that what they say may help others. They 
speak in earnest of family problems or un- 
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One of their number presides over meetings of alcoholics in Wesley Memorial Church. 
At left are Judge James Webb and Rev. Allen Phillips. 
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employment or recall straight jackets and 
delirium tremors. 

Friday nights, a movie, sometimes seri- 
ous, sometimes entertaining, is shown. 
Sunday afternoons speakers from various 
walks of life try to help them solve per- 
sonal problems. 

Of the more than 250 who have been 
helped by the society, at least 50 have 
been restored to their families and jobs. 
To the meetings have come men and 
women of wealth, as well as washed-out 
and wasted old-timers. It renews one’s 
faith in the redemptive power of God to 
see in church a man who once wandered 
the streets homeless and friendless. 

Not only have they been helped, but 
they have caught the spirit of helping 
others. Last Christmas, they raised among 
themselves enough money to provide a 
“Merry Christmas” for 50 destitute fami- 
lies, and they have built a Scout Hut. 

Wesley Memorial Church has wel- 
comed some of these people into its mem- 
bership. The chairman of our commission 
on evangelism gave up drinking and has 
received the call to become a Methodist 
minister. Others of the Helping Hand 
group are singing in the choir and help- 
ing in the church school. 

Some have joined other churches of 
their choice, we are told. 

I feel fortunate that the law asked the 
church’s assistance in this program. Judge 
Webb said he felt every local church 
should on its own go to the legal authori- 
ties and ask for an opportunity to work 
with alcoholics. 

ALLEN PHILLIPs, pastor 
Wesley Memorial Church, Atlanta, Ga. 


He Dramatizes His Commitment 


Action to reinforce words helps to put 
across the Commitment Day message 
in this pulpit. 

We faced last year’s Commitment Day 
with sincerity, conviction and fearless- 
ness. We used materials from the Board 
of Temperance, including bulletins, com- 
mitment cards, and a pamphlet which 
we had sections of the congregation read 
in unison. 

At the beginning of the sermon I had 
a little table brought in, with whisky, 
beer and wine bottles on top. At the 
climax of the sermon, as my personal 
answer, I threw these bottles into a trash 
can. Then I finished with a poem ending, 
“Which side shall feel the stubborn 
ounces of my weight?” 

Then we took time to sign commit- 
ment cards. We had 51 first commit- 
ments. Our church has 270 who had 
signed before. 

Aron O. Esricut, pastor 
First Church, Hutchinson, Kan. 
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FOR YOU AND 
YOUR FAMILY 


Christmas Carols 


Jp 20 best loved Carols 


) The Christmas story from the Bible 


Christmas Day 


vs Worship services for Christmas Eve and 


USES: for carolling, parties, worship services—outdoors, indoors, homes, 
churches, schools—club meetings, class meetings, souvenirs. 

Makes an appreciated Christmas Greeting (back page is blank for your 
own printed or written Christmas message). 


Sample copy 15 cents. 10 copies $1.00. 100 or more 7 cents each. 
Envelopes for remailing, 1 cent each in lots of 10. 


Handsome Binding 


@Creat Prayers Gift Box 


Helpful prayers 


J. Manning Potts, editor of THe Upper 
Room, has selected these beautiful and 
significant prayers from the early writers 
of the church. 
Both books in white gift box $1.00 

Six boxes $5.00 


A Meaningful Gift 


PRAYERS OF THE EARLY CHURCH Blue flexible binding—96 pages— 
3% by 5% inches. 50 cents each. $5.00 per dozen. 
PRAYERS OF THE MIDDLE AGES Maroon flexible binding—companion 
to book above. 50 cents each. $5.00 per dozen. 


When Papa Read the Bible 


By Chester Warren Quimby 


A delightful Christmas remembrance that 
combines whimsical and nostalgic mem- 
ories of another day with a deep appre- 
ciation of the values and pleasure of 
Bible reading today. Here is a combina- 
tion of relaxed enjoyment and sound ap- 
preciation of the Bible. 

25 cents each. Six copies $1.00. 


Give Subscriptions 
This Christmas 


For your friends and loved ones, for 

neighbors too, a subscription to THE 

Upper Room makes a choice Christmas 

gift, and inexpensive. The daily read- 

ings for every day in 1959, six complete 

issues, are included. We also send an 

appropriate gift announcement card in 

your name. Christmas gift subscriptions 

are only $2.00 for three subscriptions 

—one can be your own if you wish. 

Send your lists early; include two dol- 

lars for every three subscriptions. One 

subscription, $1.00. 

Three Christmas gift subscrip- 
tions for only $2.00—sent any- 
where in the world 


Three subscriptions, only $2.00. 


Air mail editions—for those in service and for students—smaller size, 
same contents, same rates. Send cash with all subscription orders. 


The Upper Room 
as a Christmas Greeting 


A copy of THe Upper Room makes an unusual and a significant Christ- 
mas greeting. It carries a beautiful full color picture on the cover. It 
includes the daily meditations for two full months—time enough for 
many people to establish the habit. Here is a message of Christmas as 
no ordinary greeting carries it. You can join in this custom by ordering 
copies of THe Upper Room for all your greeting card list. 


The colorful cover picture for this Christmas issue will be the striking 
Pentecost window being installed in the Upper Room chapel. The cover is 
as lovely as any Christmas card 
and the meditations are for the 
months of January and February. 


Ten or more copies ordered at one 


time, only 7 cents each. Christmas 
envelopes for mailing 1 cent each. 
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Order enough copies so that you 
can include one with every gift. 
Add the spiritual message of 
Christmas to every gift. 


Che Uys ooh 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
36 Editions — 29 Languages 


1908 GRAND AVENUE 


NASHVILLE 5, TENNESSEE 


The Upper Room is the Devotional Literature Department of the General Board of Evangelism of The Methodist Church 








THE METHODIST STORY’s November covers lift up two 
closely related themes, Christian family living and con- 
cern for victims of alcohol. Front: The Rev. Edwin S. Hunt 
demonstrates counseling, one of many expressions of con- 
cern for the alcoholic. Back: Mealtime grace in the Delbert 


Parker home at Harvey, Ill. 
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